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COHE largest salary in the 
world is not sufficient compensa- 
tion for work in which you can- 
not grow. I!n schools when you 
master one subject you go on to 
something higher. It should be 
the same with work, for life was 
not meant to be stagnation but a 
glorious progression. 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 
As a member of the staff of the West Vir-  tributors, Caroline A. Yale and Lucile M. 
ginia School for the Deaf, Lilian Ladd Church Moore. 


has contributed a historical playlet first presented 
at that school. 


THE VOLTA Review acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to The Teacher of the Deaf, Eng- 
land, for a book review which will prove of 
| exceptional interest in this country. F. W. 
Cockersole, the reviewer, is principal of the 
Royal Institution for the Instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb Children, at Birmingham, England. 
A copy of Dr. Ewing’s book has been placed 
in the Volta Bureau library. 


The Home and School department this month 
| contains articles written by a parent, Mrs. Flora 
Bossi; Dr. Ira S$. Wile of New York (this one 


is borrowed!); and two well known con- 


> 








Norman T. McManaway should not be con- 
fused with Howard M. McManaway, the Presi- 
dent of our Association. The former is Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Volta Bureau. 


Doubtless few schools for the deaf make an 
effort to interest their older pupils in astronomy, 
and yet it offers pleasures in whose pursuit 
deafness is no handicap. Kathleen M. Hempel 
tells of studies in this field which might prove 
as absorbing to students in schools for the deaf 
as to their teachers. 


Suggestions as to the teaching of rhythm are 
offered in this issue by Margaret B. Ketcham 
of the Alexander Graham Bell School of Chi- 
cago. 
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The Beginning of the States 


An Historical Playlet 


By LittaN LADD CHURCH 
(First Presented at West Virginia School for Deaf, Romney, West Va.) 


Characters THIRTEEN COLONIES: Little girls 

AMERICA. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. dressed in white. White stockings, low 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI. black slippers. Across the body from right 
THIRTEEN ENGLISH COLONIES. shoulder a band of red, white and blue 


Virginia. New York. New Jersey. Mas- bunting which is caught under the arm and 
sachusetts. New Hampshire. Connecticut. tied in a bow. The name of each colony 
Maryland. Rhode Island. Delaware. North printed in large letters on a piece of card- 


Carolina. South Carolina. Pennsylvania. board is pinned to this band in front. 
Thirteen small colonial flags, made by 


Georgia. | 
WASHINGTON. INDIAN CHIEF. covering the field with a plain blue cloth 
FivE BRAVES. SIX SQUAWS. STANDARD and sewing on thirteen white stars in a 

BEARER. circle. 
(REFERENCE: AMERICAN History. A white colonial cap or a band of either 
SOUTHWORTH.) red or blue can be worn on the head. 
INDIAN CHIEF: Khaki trousers with outer 
Costumes and Properties seam having a fringe of red calico. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S COSTUME: A A loose blouse with ‘““V” neck, long 


colonial gentleman's suit. Black stock, sleeves with outer seam having fringe of 
white front, lace flounces in sleeves. White red calico. 

wig tied with a large black ribbon low in Face highly painted and brightly colored 
the back of the neck. Three-cornered hat. plumes to form a headpiece and extend 
Knee breeches. Long black stockings. Low down the back as far as the floor. 


shoes with silver buckles. INDIAN Braves: Khaki costume same 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: Dressed as a as chief. Band of red wound around the 
Spanish gentleman. head, no plumes. Face highly painted. 
AMERIGO VEspuUccI: Dressed in a Span- Squaws: Short full skirts, loose blouse, 
ish sailor's costume. A Spanish flag, which no stockings, sandals. Red band around head 
either he or a page can carry. with a plume straight across the back of 


AMERIcA’s CostuME: A long flowing head. Strings of beads around the neck and 
white voile robe extending to the floor. She bracelets upon the arms. Skin darkened 
carries a shield in her left hand made of with powder. Twelve wampum belts or 


cardboard covered with silver paper. strips of red cloth. 

A wooden staff upon which is mounted a STANDARD BEARER: Dressed in a cadet 
tomahawk or rudely cut stone to represent suit. Carries a good sized colonial flag and 
one. banner upon which is printed on one side: 

A staff covered with red, white and blue “English Colonies” 
crepe paper and surmounted by an eagle 1607-1763. 
cut out in cardboard and painted. A crown on the other side: 
of cardboard covered with silver paper and “The United States of AMERICA.” 
with the word ‘‘America” written in large ViRGINIA: A long stemmed pipe and 
letters in front. sack marked ‘“‘tobacco.” 
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New York: Dutch flag. Deer skin. 
New Jersey: A bundle of wheat or 
sack of wheat flour. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
New HAmpsHiRE: A piece of lumber. 
CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND: 
Banner upon which is printed ‘Religion and 
Education.” 
MARYLAND: 
cornmeal. 
DELAWARE: A basket of fruit. 
NorTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA: 
marked ‘‘Indigo.” 
PENNSYLVANIA: A basket of coal. 
GeEorGiA: A box of rice. 
Music: Indian march. Patriotic march. 
“America the Beautiful’ and “America.” 


A basket of fish. 


A bundle of corn stalks or 


A box 


The Beginning of the States 
America enters stage right, moves slowly to 
her seat on a vatsed platform in back center. 
Music, “America the Beautiful.” 

Standing in front of her chair, concealed by 
pine boughs, she raises a rude staff sup port- 
ing a symbolized tomahawk. 


An Indian chief, followed by his five braves, 
enter from stage right and a band of six 
Indian squaws enter from stage left. 
Music: A march in minor key with tom- 
tom beats of drum. 


The chief turns and leads both braves and 
squaws in single file across the stage keep- 
ing step with a rhythmic swaying of their 
bodies, bent forward, circling up stage to 
America's position where they form a 
tableau on either side of the platform. 
Indian chief and braves erect and proud on 
America's right. The squaws squatting on 
the ground in a group on America's left. 
America, still standing, looking down lov- 
ingly upon her children. 


Enter Christo pher Columbus, stage left, with 
fac e turned from the group. A Spanish flag 
is borne before him by a page. They advance 
slowl) down the stage to front center. 
Music: Spanish march. 


Raising his hand to his forehead and gazing 
thoughtfully around but never in the direc- 
tion of the group. 

Co- 


CoLuMBus: “I am_ Christopher 
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lumbus. I have had a vision. In my dreams 
I have seen a new land, a new people, a 
new way to India.” 


Backs slowly to stage right with head still 
turned away from the group as he disap- 
pears. Exit. 


Enter Amerigo Vespucci, stage right. 
Music: Spanish march. 
Advances boldly, seeing the group. The 
Indians step back. America raises her hand 
and looks inquiringly but kindly at the in- 
truder. 
AMERICA: ‘Who are you?” 
Vespucci advances with the bearing of a 
conqueror, steps upon the platform, kneels 
in adoration, then triumphantly places a 
crown upon her head upon which is written 
in large letters, “ America.” 


Vespucci: “I claim America for Spain.” 
America, still standing, turns towards Ves- 


pucci and with great dignity extends her 


staff. 


AMERICA: ‘You are the first white man 
to whom I give my heart. I will bear your 
name. My land extends from pole to pole. 
Four oceans wash my shores. Welcome.” 


The Indians, frowning and muttering, have 
been watching the scene. The chief leads 
his people in single file down stage to front. 
Masic: Indian march. 
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INDIAN CHIEF: ‘We are her children. 
This is our land. No man shall take it 


from us.” 


Enter Virginia, stage front left, bearing in 
her left hand a small sack of tobacco, in 
the other a long-stemmed pipe. She pushes 
past the Indians, who take a step back. She 
ap proaches the platform where America 1s 
seated and smiles as she bows. 


AMERICA: ‘‘Who are you?” 

VIRGINIA: ‘I am Virginia.” 

AMERICA: ‘‘Where was your first settle- 
ment?” 


A standard bearer enters and places a large 
map of the English colonies at stage front, 
right. 

Virginia moves over to the map and points 
to her position on the map. Then she turns 
and faces America. 


VIRGINIA: “Jamestown.” 

AMERICA: ‘‘When was it settled ?”’ 

VirGINIA: “In 1607. I bring you to- 
bacco.” 


America looks about her. She is somewhat 
disturbed. Vespucci has disappeared. The 
Indians are turning away from her and back 
another step, stage left. Virginia's smiles 
attract her. 


AMERICA: “Welcome, dear white 
child.” 


Enter stage right New York, bearing a deer 
skin. She bows and stands modestly by the 
map waiting to be addressed. 


AMERICA: ‘‘Who are you?” 
New York: “I am New York.” 
AMERICA: ‘‘Where was your first settle- 


ment ?”’ 
New York: ‘New Amsterdam.” 


New York points to her position on the 
map witha Dutch flag which she carries. 


AMERICA: ‘‘When was it settled ?” 
New York: “In 1614.” 


Indians move up stage, one step, still to 
left. New York moves to stage right, be- 
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side Virginia, where the colonies begin to 
form a group at the left of the map. 
Enter New Jersey, stage left, bearing some 
wheat or a sack of flour. 


AMERICA: ‘Who are you?” 
New Jersey: “I am New Jersey. My 
first settlement was in Bergen.” 


Points to position on the map. 


AMERICA: ‘‘When?” 
New Jersey: “In 1617.” 


Enter Massachusetts stage right, carrying a 
basket of fish. Solemnly and with dignity 
she extends the basket towards America. 


MASSACHUSETTS: “I am Massachusetts. 
I bring you fish.” 

AMERICA: ‘Where was your first set- 
tlement ?”’ 

MassACHUSETTS: “Plymouth. In 
1620.” 


Massachusetts takes her place beside New 
Jersey. The colonies begin to form a half 


circle. 


Enter New Hampshire, stage left. Indians 
move another step to back stage left. 


AMERICA: ‘Who are you?” 
New HAMPSHIRE: “I am New Hamp. 
shire. I bring you lumber.” 


Extends a short piece of lumber. 


AMERICA: ‘Where was your first set- 
tlement ?” 
New HAMPSHIRE: ‘Dover, in 1623.” 


She moves over to the map and shows her 
location, which America acknowledges with 
a smile. Then takes her place beside Mas- 
sachusetts. The Indians take another step 
back. 


Enter Connecticut with Rhode Island fol- 
lowing closely behind. They bear a banner 
between them upon which 1s printed 
Religion and Education. 
Stage right. The Indians turn their backs 
and look frowningly over their shoulders. 
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AMERICA: ‘Who are you?” 

CONNECTICUT AND RHODE 
“We are sister colonies.”’ 

CONNECTICUT: “My first settlement was 
in Wethersfield, in 1634.” 

RHODE ISLAND: ‘Mine 
dence, in 1636.” 


ISLAND: 


was in Provi- 


They each point in turn to their positions 
on the map. They take position with the 


colonies. 


Enter Maryland, stage left. She carries a 
corn stalk or sack of cornmeal. 


AMERICA: ‘Who are you?’ 

MARYLAND: “I am Maryland. My first 
settlement was at St. Mary's. (She moves to 
the map and points to her position.) 1 bring 
you corn. My first settlement was in 1634.” 


Enter Delaware, stage right. She carries a 
basket of fruit on her arm. 


AMERICA: ‘Who are you?’ 
DELAWARE: “I am Delaware. My first 
settlement was at Christiana in 1638.” 


She moves over to the map and points to 
her location. 


Enter North Carolina and South Carolina 
bearing between them a box labeled “In- 
digo.” Stage left 
AMERICA: 
NorTH AND SOUTH 
are the Carolinas.” 
AMERICA: ‘Where was your first set- 
tlement ?” 


“Who are you?” 
CAROLINAS: 


"We 
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CAROLINAS: ‘Charleston, in 1670.” 
North Carolina remains standing with the 
box while South Carolina points to the loca- 
tion on the map. Then both move to the 
position of the colonies. 


Enter Pennsylvania bearing a basket of coal. 
Stage right. 


AMERICA: ‘‘Who are you?” 

PENNSYLVANIA: “I am_ Pennsylvania. 
My first settlement was at Newcastle in 
1681.” 


Pennsylvania moves over to the map and 
points to her location, then moves to the 
position of the colonies. 


Enter Georgia bearing a box of rice. 


AMERICA: ‘‘Who are you?” 
GeorGiA: “I am Georgia. My first set- 
tlement was at Savannah, in 1733.” 


As Georgia points out her location on the 
map the colonies form a half circle upon 
stage right and all face America, who rises. 
AMERICA: “How many colony children 
do I have?” 
CoLonigs: “Thirteen.” 


AMERICA: ‘Welcome, all.” 


The colonies form in single file and with 
Virginia leading, march down stage to front, 
across stage, turn to left, march up stage to 
platform, turn left and as each colony passes 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Justice—and Hope—for the 


Partially Deaf 


By F. W. CockERSOLE, In The Teacher of the Deaf 


¢¢ WD rather teach a 
] totally deaf child 
than a_ partially 
deaf one. The partials 
are so often stupid.” 
Many times has this re- 
mark been made to me 
by teachers of the deaf and the reader may 
have had a like experience. Certainly a great 
proportion of the partially deaf children 
within my own knowledge have appeared to 
be mentally backward, and their attainments 
have been lamentably behind what was to be 
expected from the large amount of hearing 
they seemed to possess. At the present mo- 
ment there is in my school an unusually good 
illustration of this. The boy has, judging 
from his response to the sounds of everyday 
life, hearing not much less acute than that of 
the average speaking child. He came to 
school at 1214 after some years in an ele- 
mentary school, as a seemingly very backward 
boy, who used nothing but “baby” speech, 
thick and almost entirely unintelligible. But 
by the Drever Tests his intelligence is nor- 
mal. 

A flood of light has been poured upon 
cases such as this by the long and careful 
research carried out at Manchester by Dr. 
Ewing, a full record of which now appears 
in his recently published book. The severely 
technical title, it is to be hoped, will not 
deter teachers and especially teachers of the 
deaf, from a careful reading. 

Aphasia is a misleading word. It has 
been applied indifferently to children and to 
adults who are unable to speak, regardless 
of a possible diversity of causation. In 
adults the condition is most frequently due 


APHASIA IN CHILDREN 
By Alex. W. G. Ewing, M.A., Ph.D. 


with Introduction by E. D. Adrian, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Oxford Medical Publications 
10/6 net 


to the destruction (par: 
tial or total) of a speech 
mechanism already set 
up. But until Dr. Ewing 
began his present work 
no one knew why chil- 
dren who could appar- 
ently hear, in varying degrees, of course, 
should have failed to learn to speak. In the 
adult aphasic the mechanism set up for 
speech has been damaged or destroyed—in 
the child aphasic the mechanism has never 
been set up. Dr. Ewing set out to discover 
why, and he has succeeded even beyond his 
expectations. Briefly, he has discovered ‘‘a 
condition of partial deafness hitherto un- 
known and unstudied.”” His work was based 
mainly upon the detailed study of ten pa- 
tients, supported by investigations upon a 
much larger number. Six of the ten had been 
variously diagnosed by practitioners and con- 
sultants as aphasic, as totally deaf, or as 
having normal hearing but being dumb from 
some cause unknown. All these patients 
were eventually discovered to be suffering 
from the hitherto unknown form of partial 
deafness just referred to. The seventh pa- 
tient, diagnosed as deaf and dumb, proved 
to have normal hearing. This patient and 
the remaining three who also had normal 
hearing, apparently suffered from arrested 
development in some brain centre, and have 
been classified by Dr. Ewing as cases of 
“linguistic retardation,” to distinguish their 
condition from the type of trouble hitherto 
associated with the term aphasia, since their 
symptoms ‘‘showed such radical differences” 
from the conditions described by previous 
workers as aphasia. 
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A large part of Dr. Ewing’s book is an 
exhaustive review of previous investigations 
into aphasia and its symptoms, and a com- 
parison of that work with the results of his 
own investigations. But the most fascinating 
part of the research, and that probably of 
most value to the deaf child and his teachers, 
is concerned with the first six patients and 
the means by which it became possible first, 
to ascertain their exact condition, and second, 
to make practical use of the knowledge so 
gained. 

A full appreciation of Dr. Ewing’s work 
and its nature involves some understanding 
of its scientific basis, and I propose therefore 
to attempt to indicate briefly something of 
the foundations of his work, merely asking 
that those already acquainted with the fun- 
damental facts of physics involved will not 
regard the explanation as tedious or super- 
fluous. 

Every sound, whether speech, music or 
noise, is due to vibrations in the air, simple 
or complex, set up by the movement of some 
vibrating body. The Middle C string of the 
piano, for instance, vibrates 256 times a 
second. Anything which vibrates at that 
rate, whether it be a violin string, or the 
column of air in an organ pipe, or the globe 
on a gas-jet, gives out a note of exactly the 
same pitch. 
sound, although giving out the same pitch, 


Each of these generators of 


is readily distinguishable from the others by 
our ear, because of its sinzbre, a result of the 
fact that none of these generators gives out 
a pure tone, but a tone compounded of the 
fundamental pitch tone and various har- 
monics or overtones. It is these harmonics, 
which vary both in position in the scale and 
in intensity, with every different generator of 
sound, that give to any sound its unique 
(Other fre- 
quencies of vibration which will be involved 


character apart from its pitch. 


later are the three octaves above Middle C 
on the piano scale, namely 512 per second, 
the octave next above Middle C; 1,024 per 
second next above that; and 2,048, the top 
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C on the piano scale. Above the scale are 
the next two octaves of C, at 4,096 and 
8,192 vibrations per second). 

Workers in various countries in recent 
years, but notably D. C. Miller and Harvey 
Fletcher in America (the latter in collabora- 
tion with his colleagues at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories), have succeeded by 
means of elaborate electrical apparatus, in 
analysing all the sounds of speech into their 
elementary tone components. Each sound of 
Speech is a compound of musical tones, the 
combination being different for each sound. 
The vowel “‘ar’”’ for example, is made up of 
a compound of musical tones ranging over 
nearly the whole of the musical scale, but 
characterised specially by a very strong har- 
monic at about two octaves above Middle C 
(frequency about 1,000). The presence of 
this harmonic is totally independent of the 
fundamental pitch upon which the vowel is 
said or sung, the harmonic being produced 
by the resonating cavities of the throat, 
mouth and nose, and not by the vocal chords. 
It appears upon the analysis in exactly the 
same place in the scale no matter by what 
voice it is produced or at what fundamental 
pitch. 

The proof that the sounds of speech are 
produced by a compound of musical tones 1s 
obtained by using a set of suitably selected 
organ pipes, which will reproduce all the 
but no others, in a 
sound’ (say, a vowel), and at the relative in- 


harmonics, involved 
tensities required for each harmonic. If such 
a set of pipes be sounded simultaneously the 
result is the reproduction of the vowel. 

The bearing of all this on the immediate 
problem lies here. Analysis by the electrical 
methods referred to above shows that all the 
vowel sounds can be grouped in pairs. In 
any given pair each is characterised by a very 
strong harmonic relatively low down the 
scale and at the same point in the scale for 
both vowels of the pair; but one vowel of 
the pair also has a second, and weaker, har- 
monic, much higher up the scale. 
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OO and EE afford a good illustration. 
Each has a strong harmonic in the region of 
Middle C, but EE has also a second relatively 
weak harmonic three octaves higher (at 
about 2,048 vibrations). This harmonic ts 
not present in OO; and it is the presence of 
this weak harmonic which changes what 
would otherwise be the sound of OO into 
the sound of EE. 


acterised in the same way by particular har- 


The consonants are char- 


monics, but in more complicated combina- 
tions and at much weaker intensities; that is, 
the consonants are very much more difficult 
to hear. The energy for example, used in 
producing the vowel AW is about 680 times 
that required for the sound TH (unvoiced). 
The highest sound in speech is S, the har- 
monics of which go up to round about 8,000 
vibrations, 11/, octaves above the top of the 
piano; and it is not much stronger than TH. 
Now, Dr. Ewing has discovered that many 
partially deaf children are deaf in a way 
hitherto unsuspected. He has given their 
condition the name of “High-frequency 
Deafness,’” which means a failure, more or 
less severe, to hear the notes in the upper 
part of, and above, the piano scale, whilst 
retaining a good deal of hearing, in many 
cases almost normal, for the lower notes. 
The oculist can correct defects of vision, 
but he must first measure the degree of the 
defect. Until quite recently it has been im- 
possible to measure the degree of deafness, 
for no means existed of producing sounds at 
precise pitches and, at the same time, at 
measurable and controllable intensities. Dr. 
Ewing spent a great deal of time investigat- 
ing all the methods of testing hitherto in 
vogue but none was conveniently control- 
able. Moreover, a pure tone, that is, one 
consisting only of the fundamental pitch, 
and having no harmonics of its own, was 
essential for the purpose of his research. It 
was not until Harvey Fletcher and his col- 
laborators developed the Western Electric 
Audiometer in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories of America that the required instru- 
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ment became available. The model used by 
Dr. Ewing produces a pure note at every 
octave above and below Middle C on the 
piano, and at the two C’s above the piano 
scale (frequencies 4,096 and 8,192), eight 
notes at octave intervals, each capable of 
graduation in 25 steps, from the strength 
required for normal hearing up to the limit 
of useful hearing. A pure note, by the way, 
is most unpleasant to listen to. The com- 
monest example is the wireless “tuning 
note.” 

The note of the Audiometer is transmitted 
to the patient by means of a standardised 
telephone earpiece, and with this instrument 
it is now possible to measure accurately, by 
definite standards, the loss of hearing at any 
particular octave throughout the range of 
frequencies involved in speech. 

Here it will be interesting to give a short 
note about the method of control by which 
one can make certain that a child is actually 
hearing the Audiometer notes when he seems 
to be doing so. Dr. Ewing devised a most 
fascinating toy which engrosses the patient's 
attention and ensures the efficient progress 
of the test without undue fatigue. It con- 


sists of an electric locomotive running 
through a tunnel, past an opening. The 
patient is instructed that he is to listen in 
the earpiece of the Audiometer and he will 
hear the train coming. Then he is to press 
a button. This lights a lamp which illumi- 
nates the tunnel and he sees the engine pass 
The engine is controllable by 


if the patient 


the opening. 
the experimenter so that 
presses the button when no sound is being 
given the engine will not appear. By his 
control of the sound and the locomotive the 
experimenter can make quite certain whether 
even a young child is hearing the sound or 
not. This ingenious and effective device is 
almost as fascinating as the research which 
it was devised to facilitate. 

With the Audiometer Dr. Ewing measured 
the hearing of the patients 1 to 6 and found 
that although the hearing for low notes, up 
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to round about Middle C, was normal, or 
nearly so, the acuity of hearing fell off 
greatly above that frequency, and this evi- 
dently accounted for the fact that these pa- 
tients had not acquired speech in the or- 
dinary way, because they did not hear what 
While 
some children are egually deaf over the 


we supposed them to be hearing. 


whole scale these children become progres- 
sively deafer as the pitch rises. 

OO and EE were mentioned earlier as 
being a “pair” of vowels. 
can hear Middle C (256) can distinguish 
OO quite well; but if he becomes consider- 


A person who 


ably deafer above that frequency he will fail 
when EE is spoken, to hear the weaker har- 
monic three octaves higher (frequency about 
2,048); and hearing only the lower har- 
monic which characterises both EE and OO 
he will hear OO when either of these vowels 
is spoken. Suppose this were the only de- 
fect in his hearing and that all else reached 
him perfectly, if you said to him, ‘Will you 
see me at tea?”’ he would hear it as “Will 
you soo moo at too?’’ But when it is remem- 
bered that all the vowels go in pairs, and 
that the second of each pair sounds to the 
high-frequency deaf child exactly like the 
first of the pair, it will be realized what con- 
fusion may arise in such a child’s mind on 


Add to this 
confusion the fact that the high-frequency 


account of the vowels alone. 


deaf child fails entirely to hear the greater 
part of the consonants in ordinary speech, 
and one is amazed that such a child ever 
learns anything out of the muddled welter 
of sounds that reaches him. Imagine if you 
can, a loudspeaker many times more indis- 
tinct than the worst you ever heard, and you 
will perhaps have some idea of what our 
speech sounds like to the child who suffers 
from severe high-frequency deafness. If I 
may refer once more to the boy of 1214, in 
my own school, I can perhaps give an illus- 
tration that will be more striking. Tested 
with the Audiometer used by Dr. Ewing he 
has normal hearing up to Middle C, but falls 
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steeply away to almost total deafness in the 
next two octaves (1,024). On the basis of 
this test I have tried to work out as nearly as 
possible what he probably hears of ordinary 
speech at say 3 or 4 feet distance. It is only 
an approximation but will illustrate the 
point. He actually hears something [ike 
“OO BOO BAW OON” when the speaker 
has said “I'll be back soon.” Is it surprising 
that the partially deaf have been labelled 
backward and stupid when they live in a 
world of such complete nonsense ? 

It seems likely that the great majority of 
deaf children who have some hearing suffer 
from this newly-discovered high-frequency 
deafness; and if Dr. Ewing had made no 
other contribution whatsoever to research 
concerning the deaf he would have earned 
the gratitude of the whole profession as well 
as of the deaf themselves, for his discovery 
alone. 

But Dr. Ewing’s work does not end with 
his fundamental discovery. Apart from his 
general research into aphasia he has con- 
centrated on means to counteract the condi- 
tion of high-frequency deafness. By special 
methods of teaching (about which we shall 
be anxious to hear more at a later date—not 
remote we hope) he succeeded in training 
his patients to make use of what hearing te- 
mained to them, to such good effect that 
“The six high-frequency deaf children all 
learned to recognize and understand speech 
by ear alone.” The patients /earned to listen, 
and to speak properly. In the concluding 
words of Professor Adrian’s introduction, 
the chief claim of this book must be that it 
“describes a form of speech defect in young 
children, the cause of which has been un- 
recognized in the past, and that a knowledge 
of the cause has made it possible to educate 
the patients not merely to speak but, within 
limits, to hear as well.” 

During the education of the six patients 
Dr. Ewing noted a characteristic in the 
course of their development which is both 


(Continued on page 87) 
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HE first of February—half-year mark 
a —has the same effect on us that the 

whistles and horns and bells have on 
New Year's Eve—a dampening and mourn- 
ful effect on our spirits. We have never 
yet accomplished, by February first, all the 
teaching we hoped to have finished when we 
looked at the date, away down on the calen- 
dar, last September. Nor have our pupils 
that finished perfection in speech and lip 
reading that we fondly desired of them. 
Ah, well, here are five new months of the 
school year to give us another chance. Who 
knows that we won't have surpassed our 
most optimistic ambitions for the pupils by 
June? 

There’s another reason for our low spirits 
at this moment. We had deluded ourselves 
that never again would we have to answer 
this question, which always puts the glint of 
murder in our eyes: “Do you teach at the 
asylum for the deaf?’ We imagined that in 
these modern days, when magazines are fre- 
quently printing articles about deafness and 
lip reading, that even the great general 
public knew better than to ask such ques- 
tions. 

Why, just the other day, when we were 
down town with our pupils and stopped in 
a cafeteria for lunch, the manageress, greatly 
interested in the children, said, “You teach 
them the mouth motions, don’t you?” We 
were delighted, and as we never miss a 
chance like this to deliver a short snappy 


lecture on the education of the deaf, we 
held forth to the manageress till she was 
snatched away by a friend. 

Then this senseless remark about asylums 
had to spoil a happy day for us! Well, one 
thing is certain. We 
teachers of deaf chil- 
dren are the greatest 
force in the country to 
teach the public about 
the deaf. Let’s keep 
right on doing it, every 
day, and by the time we 
are tottering old ladies 
enjoying our pensions 
our task will be done. 
There won’t be anybody 
left who thinks deaf children belong in 
asylums. 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
MONTH 

This month’s question, concerning lip 
reading, we sent to Miss Ruth Paxson, of the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
co-author with Miss Lula May Bruce of 
“Stepping Stones to Speech Reading,” which 
is on our schoolroom desk at this moment 
and which we find a storehouse of delightful 
lip-reading games—a big help to any busy 
teacher. 





The Question 
How much time should be allotted in 
the intermediate grades to lip reading? How 
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much time in the advanced grades? Would 
you advise lip reading games for use in 
the advanced grades occasionally, or would 
you keep to drills? 
The Answer 

The intermediate grades should have at 
least forty minutes a day. Better results 
would be obtained if this were divided into 
two twenty-minute periods. The material 
used should be attractive and practical. 

Children in the advanced grades should 
be instructed at least forty-five minutes daily, 
and if this could be in two periods your 
endeavors would 
effectual. 
games, 


prove 
By all 
but 
your 
games Drill 
work is deadly to any- 
one, and why use too 


more 
means use 
be sure to choose 


carefully. 


much of it with the 
deaf child? It 
sary to have some drill, 

but the ingenuity of the teacher has a splen- 





is neces- 


did chance to be evident at this time. 


VALENTINE VERSES 


(For the younger children to use) 
With all my love, 
Dear mother mine, 
I made for you 
This valentine. 





! Right through the mail 
VES My love will fly. 
ma | hope you get it 
By and by. 
This little valentine 
I send 
To bring you greetings 
From a friend. 
How do you do? 
Do you know 
Who 
Made this valentine 
For you? 
SUPERFLUOUS SENTENCES 
The other morning, at recess, all of us 
teachers who could get there hurried up 
to the room of the lady who teaches sixth 
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grade language. She had just returned 
from a week end at home, and had prom. 
ised to bring back some of her mother's 


famous cookies. 

But when we arrived it was plain that 
the language teacher was not in the mood 
for visitors. She was correcting the pupils’ 
journals, and her blue pencil was busy, 

“Listen to this!” she stormed. ‘Yesterday 
afternoon we went to gym. We came back 
Mary had some candy. She 
gave some to us. We ate it. We liked it. 
We thanked Mary.’ ”’ 

“What's the matter with that language?” 
the Earnest Young Soul who is doing her 


first year of teaching in a primary grade 


to school. 


It was good. 


inquired. “I don’t see any mistakes in it.” 

The language teacher looked at her pity- 
ingly. “Did you ever hear ordinary human 
beings talk like that, my dear? Here’s a 
gem that’s worse: ‘I got a letter. I opened it, 
I read it.’ Or this one: ‘I went to the office. 
I opened the door. I went in the office. I 
sat on a chair.’ Good gracious! Don’t you 
teachers downstairs realize what you are 
doing when you make the children mention 
every trivial detail of an action? Then you 
wonder why the language of deaf pupils 
sounds stilted!” 

“Well, come downstairs 
little children, if you think you can do it 
so much better than we can!’ the school 
Sensitive Plant remarked haughtily. “It’s 


and teach the 


your business to give the children a good 
style. Why don’t you show 
them that it’s not necessary 
to put down all the unim- 
portant verbs, but to choose 
the significant ones? That's 
upper grade English, and 
your concern, not ours.” 

“Is it?” the language 
teacher retorted. “Well, let 
me tell you once a deaf child 
has learned something, it’s 
next to impossible to ‘un- 
learn’ him. You know how 
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hard it is to correct a mispronounced vowel 
or consonant. If a child says ‘sickus’ for six, 
or ‘bidits’ for minutes, you know how long 
it takes you to break up the bad speech 
habit, and substitute a correct pronunciation. 
Well, I insist that it’s just as hard to break 
up bad language habits. Once a child has 
a habit of saying or writing obvious unnec- 
essary details he simply can’t forget them.” 

“Which doesn’t answer my question,” the 
Sensitive Plant replied coldly. “How will 
you teach verbs unless you do teach them?” 

"Oh, don't let’s take this personally!” the 
Tactful Teacher broke in. “We'd all like a 
little light on the subject, I’m sure. I confess 
I wish I knew how to show the deaf chil- 
dren what is to be taken for granted and 
what must be related. I don’t know!” 

“Well,” the language teacher said in a 
mollified tone, ‘of course I don’t know all 
your problems downstairs in the lower 
grades, but I'd suggest that as the boys 
and girls know the meaning of a word like 
—like sit—as soon as they know ‘sit on a 
chair,’ and ‘sit on the window-sill,’ and ‘sit 
on the floor,’ and so on, you begin cutting 
out ‘sit’ whenever the children use it un- 
necessarily. For instance, if a boy reads the 
newspaper, and tells you, ‘I sat on a chair. 
I read the newspaper,’ try to make him omit 
the first sentence. Suppose you take the class 
out. When the pupils write about the trip 
the next day see to it that ‘We came back’ 
is cut out of every child’s account. Laugh 
at the child who persists in emphasizing 
the unimportant, and encourage the other 
children to laugh at him. Reiterate unceas- 
ingly ‘We know that.” I don’t say that 
this will correct the tendency, but it will 
help.” 

“Very good _ idea!” 
someone applauded, “I 
for one am willing to 
try it. But how about 
those cookies ? 
almost over.” 


Recess is 





“Oh, do forgive me!” 
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the language teacher apologized, ‘here they 
are! I was so wrought up about ‘sat on a 
chair’ I forgot there were such things as 
cookies.” 

We all helped ourselves liberally, even 
the Sensitive Plant, who was still breathing 
indignation but chewing vigorously. 


SAY-AND-DO GAME FOR 
PRIMARY CHILDREN 
Two by two, two by two, 
We come walking up to you. 
One by one, one by one, 
We walk back. The walk is done. 
Two by two, two by two, 
We come dancing up to you. 
One by one, one by one, 
We dance back. The dance is done. 
Two by two, two by two, 
We come hopping up to you. 
One by one, one by one, 
We hop back. The game is done. 
(Other actions—Marching, running, skip- 
ping, etc., may of course be added to prolong 
the game. We find it useful to rest small 
pupils between two periods of work). 


STORIES ABOUT 
WASHINGTON 


February Lip-Reading Stories (For Older Pupils) 

1. In 1798 John Bernard, an English ac- 
tor, was playing with his company at An- 
napolis. One day Bernard mounted his horse 
and rode down to pay a visit to a friend 
who lived on the banks of the Potomac. 
When he was returning he saw a carriage 
on the road ahead of him. Suddenly the 
carriage overturned, and the people inside— 
a man and a woman—were thrown out. As 
Bernard quickly rode up to them to help 
them another horseman galloped up from 
the opposite direction. The two newcom- 
ers helped pull up the carriage, grasping the 
wheel and pushing, and as it was a hot sum- 
mer day they were both covered with dust 
and dirt by the time the carriage drove on. 

Then the second horseman offered to 
dust Bernard’s coat for him. He was a tall, 
erect, well-made and vigorous, though elder- 
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ly gentleman. “Mr. Bernard, I believe,” 
he said. “I saw you play in Philadelphia.” 
Then he invited Bernard to go home with 
him for a couple of hours and rest, and 
pointed out his house in the distance. 

“Mt. Vernon!” exclaimed Bernard, ‘‘have 
I the honor of addressing General Wash- 
ington ?”’ 

With a smile Washington offered his 
hand and said, “An odd sort of introduction, 
Mr. Bernard, but I am pleased to find you 
can play so active a part in private life, and 
without a prompter.’’ And they rode on to- 
gether to the house. 

2. Washington, though usually grave and 
thoughtful, had a social disposition and 
loved company. He had a keen sense of 
humor, too. A friend, Colonel Henry Lee, 
was staying at Mt. Vernon when Washing- 
ton remarked that he wanted to buy some 
horses, and asked Lee if he knew where he 
could get them. 

Lee smiled. ‘I have a fine pair of horses, 
General, but you cannot get them.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you will never pay more than 
half the price for anything, and I must 
have full price for my horses.” 

Mrs. Washington burst out laughing, and 
her parrot, perched beside her, joined in the 
laugh. 

“Ah, Lee, you are a funny fellow,’ said 
Washington, “see! even the bird is laughing 


at you!” 


STORIES ABOUT LINCOLN 

1. In 1857 Illinois College arranged a 
series of lectures in order to buy books for 
the college library. One of the lecturers was 
Lincoln. On the night he spoke the audi- 
ence was not very large, and afterwards Lin- 
coln said to those who had been in charge, 

have not made much money for you to- 
night, I'm afraid.” 

“No,” 
for the rent of the hall, music, advertising 


was the reply, “when we have paid 


and your services there will not be much 
money left to buy books.” 
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“Well, boys,” said Lincoln, “be hopeful. 
Pay me my railroad fare and fifty cents for 
my supper at the hotel, and we are square.” 

2. When Lincoln was president, one day, 
in the White House, he was talking to some 
distinguished guests. Suddenly an old lady 
in a big sun bonnet and heavy boots walked 
in the office. She carried a package wrapped 
in brown paper. As soon as Mr. Lincoln 
saw her he left the group, went to meet her, 
and shook her hand cordially. After a mo- 
ment the old woman opened her package, 
and taking out a pair of coarse woolen socks 
she handed them to Mr. Lincoln, who 
thanked her warmly. Then Mr. Lincoln 
took the socks, and holding them up by the 
toes, one in each hand, turned to the great 
men who were visiting him and said, ‘The 
lady got my latitude and longitude about 
right, didn’t she, gentlemen?” 

ee 

Many thanks to Miss J. H. B. for her 
kind words concerning this department. Her 
request for further help with children just 
beginning to read stories made us hurry 
to a teacher in our own school, who has 
had long experience wrestling with the 
problem. 

“You will agree with me, I am sure,” 
says Miss J. H. B., “that there is a decided 
step from Read-And-Do exercises to intelli- 
gent reading of real stories. My pupils can 
carry out printed directions beautifully, but 
when they begin stories, if I ask questions 
to see if they have mastered the thought 
content, the slower pupils in the class either 
try to give me a word memorized version, 
or miss the point of the story. We have 
trouble, always, at this stage of the game.” 

Well, Miss J. H. B., we consulted our 
friend, and her suggestion follows: 

From the first day a class comes to me 
we have a “What happened?” space on the 
blackboard. The words “What happened?” 
are always printed there in big letters, and 
whatever occurs during the school day that 
is of special interest is written under the 
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question by the children. At the end of the 
day the blackboard space is filled with some- 
thing like this: 

Mary tore her dress. 

Cora found a nickel on the way to school. 

Bill got a letter from his cousin. 

Frank treated us to cookies. His mother 
made them. 

Time phrases are left out on purpose. The 
purpose of this work is not language drill. 
But anything is immediately 
noted. Even if spoiled little 
Emma pouts, and goes in 
the corner to meditate on 
her sins, the episode is writ- 
ten up for everybody's en- 
joyment but Emma's. It is 
not long till the youngsters 
are clamoring to write about 





it, whenever anything of interest takes place. 

Meanwhile, the pupils are learning to 
ask, ‘“What is the story about?” whenever 
I am about to relate a new tale in the Croker- 
Jones-Pratt Language Book. 

I have a set of cards with extremely short 
and simple stories typed on them. When the 
children are thoroughly familiar with the 
question “What happened?” it is time to 
use these cards. 


One child is allowed to come up front, 
sit on the teacher's chair, select a card and 
read a story. Just 
enough time is given 
for careful reading— “} 
not enough for the 
child to be able to mem- { 
orize the story. Then he 
hands back the card, 
and the other children 
ask, ““What is the story 
about ?”’ ” 

The pupil who read 
can always answer this question—"A boy” 
or “A girl” or “A rabbit,” etc. The next 
question, too, is easy —‘‘What is his name?” 
But the third question, “What happened?” 
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may prove difficult. If the reader gets tan- 
gled up trying to answer, the teacher comes 
to the rescue, and shows him the part in 
the story that answers this question. No more 
questions are asked about that story. An- 
other card is selected and the pupil tries 
again. 

Then another child gets a card, and an- 
other, and it is not long till all the pupils 
get the idea. Gradually I make the stories 
a bit longer and add other questions, though 
I try not to ask too many. One or two 
questions intelligently answered are a great 
deal more useful than a lot of obvious and 
easily answered ones. 


All this time, of course, the children every 
day have other stories they read for pleasure 
alone. This is a special exercise, with a 
special end in view—bridging the gap be- 
tween Read-And-Do work and the children’s 
news items and booklets of personal ex- 
periences, and the reading of real stories. 


* * * 


We asked another friend, whose deaf 
pupils always seem to learn to read by 
magic, how she bridged the gulf between 
the first easy “Read and Do” lessons and 
the reading of real stories. Our friend 
laughed. “Oh, I do it by talking,” she said. 
“I talk to the children about every reading 
lesson, and they talk to me.” 

“For instance, I might say, ‘We're going 
to read a story about two brothers today. 
Have you a brother, Tom?’ etc., until all the 
children have expatiated on the subject of 
brothers. ‘These brothers in the story did 
something funny. Read the story and find 
out what it was,’ I say, and so on.” 


“Then,” our friend continued, “if I see 
a child just staring at his book I bring him 
over in a corner, where he can read aloud to 
me. Later when we dramatize the story, I 
give him the leading part. We always 
dramatize these first stories.” 

“But suppose it’s a story you can’t drama- 
tize,” I protested. 

“Then we don’t read that story,” my 
friend said, smiling. 
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Home and Schaal 





HEN the child who has been ac- 

customed to signs and manual spell- 

ing from infancy enters an oral 
school, he is likely to bring with him an 
atmosphere that affects educational proced- 
ure, household management and discipline 
in untoward fashion. That this is not neces- 
sarily the case, but is largely a question of 
home influence combined inharmoniously 
with the vision of the school, Dr. Yale’s lit- 
tle sketch from Clarke School would indi- 
cate. Where the home definitely and con- 
sistently places itself back of the policies of 
the school, the child, be he hearing or deaf, 
progresses far more rapidly along the lines 
the school has chosen than would be possible 
otherwise. This is a recognized educational 
truism heartily endorsed by most teachers. 


A SON OF DEAF PARENTS 

A few years ago an application was made 
to the school for the admission of a young 
boy, the child of a deaf father and mother, 
neither of whom could speak or read the 
lips. His communication with them was 
naturally through the manual alphabet and 
signs; but having a considerable amount of 
hearing himself, he had communicated in 
part with the hearing world through speech. 

He was attending the public schools, but 
losing grade, and was about to be placed in 
a class for retarded children. Thiough the 
interest of the director of special classes in 
the city where he lived, his hearing was 
tested and found so defective that it was 
suggested to his parents that he be placed in 
a school for the deaf. 

He entered our school, graduating with 
high rank seven years later. The father and 


mother had from the first insisted that they 


desired that he should be taught entirely by 
the oral method, and we never knew him to 
resort to finger-spelling or the sign language 
in his communication with members of the 
school. On graduation, he entered an excel- 
lent high school where he was, through his 
He is 
now in his second year in a leading technical 


four-year course, an honor student. 


school of the country. The speech and lip- 

1eading which his parents so much desired to 

have retained, have steadily improved. 
—CAROLINE A. YALE. 


Last month, the Boston teacher who is 
sent by the Sarah Fuller Home Fund to visit 
and help the parents of deaf children gave 
an account of her work. In order to obtain 
a view of it from another angle, one of the 
mothers thus ministered to was asked to 
write of her experience. Her graciously 


prompt response is presented. 


BARBARA 


When Barbara was sixteen months old, 
we realized after various tests (clapping or 
calling, when her back was turned) that she 
did not hear. We took her to several doctors. 
Her wide awake expression and the fact that 
at eight months old she could say mamma, 
led us to hope it was a temporary condition. 

Ten months passed with no change. In 
the meantime, she went out to play with her 
brother and the children in the neighbor- 
hood. She played their games, attended their 
parties, and was treated in no way different 
from the others. I had explained the im- 
portance of speaking naturally to her with- 
out exaggerated motions—not that I knew 
anything about deaf or hard of hearing chil- 
dren, but I felt mad to see them stand before 
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her pointing at things, trying to make her 
understand what they were saying. 

Like many children, she would snatch her 
toys from another child when she wanted 
them. I corrected this by having her return 
the toy, and then taking her by the hand, 
making certain she watched my face, saying 
smilingly, ‘Please may I have my toy?” Al- 
though Barbara did not know what I had 
said, she could see that my face was pleasant 
as I patiently held my hand out for the toy. 
She immediately understood what I meant 
and held out Aer hand with a smile and nod. 


One day Miss Gay, the director of the 
Sarah Fuller Home Work, came to see me 
about having Barbara as a pupil in the fall, 
and explained that this association was for 
the purpose of preparing the pre-school deaf 
or hard of hearing child for school. In 
September, when she was two and one-half 
years old, Barbara’s lessons commenced, hav- 
ing two one-hour periods a week. I was sup- 
plied with pamphlets from the Volta Bureau. 
One of these was ‘The Diary of a Deaf 
Child’s Mother,” a story that gave me, a sad 
and discouraged mother, a sane, cheerful 
and hopeful frame of mind. I became ac- 
quainted with the VoLTa Review and be- 
came a subscriber. This magazine and John 
Dutton Wright’s book, “The Little Deaf 
Child,” have helped me in many ways. 

The lessons with Miss Gay consisted of 
matching colors and pictures, threading 
wooden beads, crayon work, and the putting 
together of puzzles. This work taught Bar- 
bara to concentrate, to observe, to have pa- 
tience and control. We had lip reading from 
the beginning; the first words we used were 
4 ball, a top, and a shoe. Barbara thought 
it great fun when we placed these articles 
around the room and had her select the right 
One as we named it. 

If, during a lesson, she suddenly discov- 
ered a conveniently sore finger or an inter- 
esting spot on the ceiling and refused to 
watch our lips, she was brought to her room. 
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She cried and looked to me for sympathy, 
but I remained firm. I realized that if dis- 
cipline were not taught at home it would be 
difficult for her later on. 

Barbara is now almost four years old. She 
recognizes these commands in print: Fall, 
Run, Stand up, Jump, Bow, Walk. She reads 
these and other words from the lips and can 
say bow, papa, come, arm and thumb fairly 
well. 

All this has been made possible through 
the invaluable lessons given through the 
Sarah Fuller Home Work. I cannot find 
words to express my gratitude for these bene- 
ficial instructions and for the patience and 
interest of Barbara’s teacher, Miss Gay. 

I hope my article will help people realize 
the value of a teacher going into the home 
so that the mother may be taught how to 
work to develop understanding in her own 
child; and the great necessity of similar insti- 
tutions, so that more deaf or hard of hear- 
ing children may have some training in these 
early impressionable years. 

—Mrs. FLora Bossi 


The parents and teachers of children who 
are markedly left-handed are usually con- 
fronted not only with the practical matter of 
dealing with little folk who are “different,” 
but with a mass of conflicting theory and 
advice. An article in The Parents Magazine 
of October, 1930, discusses the question so 
simply and fully that it is here quoted liber- 
ally. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


For most of the world right is right and 
left is wrong. A left-handed compliment is 
never welcome. To say “‘over the left’’ carries 
with it the idea of rejection, refusal, doubt- 
ful dealing. A wink with the left eye is 
more sinister than a wink with the right eye. 
Plutarch has recorded that boys in his time 
were not permitted to use the left hand save 
to hold bread at dinner. The only popular 
idea concerning left-handedness presides in 
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the popular “south paw” of baseball fame. 
Usually the left hand is treated like an un- 
welcome stepchild. 

In the organization of man there is a right 
and left side, but history and custom reveal 
the fact that they are neither equally re- 
garded nor equally respected. Even the dic- 
tionary, which records man’s ideas within 
definite limitations, says, ‘“The left side is 
ordinarily inferior in muscular strength, 
readiness and skill, and its hand is less under 
control than the right hand for operations 
So be it 


said, even though it is not always true. 


requiring delicate manipulation.” 


The child who is born left-handed is an 
exception and his actual physical state re- 
serves much of life for him. His left side is 
superior. His left hand possesses strength, 
readiness and skill and is more under control 
than is his right hand for operations requir- 
ing delicate manipulation. The left-handed 
child, however, has his difficulties in a right- 
handed world. To be a deviate from the 
great throng presents many problems. To 
be dependent upon the left hand in a world 
that is directed, organized and controlled by 
right-handed people involves many problems 
Rules of the road, tools and 
instruments, even books and education are 


of adjustment. 


established upon the basis of the universality 
No wonder the left- 
handed child is often considered dull, awk- 


of right-handedness. 


ward and incapable. 

The right-handed individual who has lost 
his right arm and is thrown back upon his 
left hand for a new education can appreciate 
only a part of the difficulties that are inher- 
ent in the life of the left-handed child who 
is forced by custom, unyielding tradition and 
pedagogic rigidity to undertake and maintain 
A left-handed child 
is entitled to a full opportunity to develop 


a right-handed career. 


normally and naturally as Nature intended. 
There are many unhappy consequences of 
endeavoring to convert a left-handed child 


into a right-handed one. While this fre- 
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quently may appear to be successfully ac- 
complished, there are ample evidences of the 
unfortunate results of inadequate conversion 
or complete failure. 


Man’s brain is composed of two hemi- 
spheres, and the right hemisphere controls 
the left half of the body, while the left hemi- 
sphere controls the right half of the body. 
The brain centers for speech and for hand 
movement are neighbors in the brain and 
apparently they work in harmony. The brain 
centers for moving the eyes are not far re- 
moved and they, too, seem to function with 
relation to speech and hand work. Right- 
handedness is controlled by the left half of 
the brain and the centers of speech of the 
left side of the brain are active in right- 
handed people. The reverse condition exists 
among left-handed people. 


When parents and teachers try to shift a 
child from left-handedness to right handed- 
ness they are really endeavoring to change 
the nerve connections and shift the controls 
from one side of the brain to the other. As 
a result of this attempt to change the natural 
and normal nerve connections there arise a 
variety of difficulties. 
hazard in trying to make a right-handed per- 


There is always a 


son out of a left-handed one or the reverse, 
as when a person after losing the right hand 
is obliged to make use of his left hand con- 
trary to the tendencies of his original nerv- 
Difficulty in speech and 
stammering in particular, may develop when 
a left-handed child is forced into right- 
handedness. Experience indicates that the 
proportion of speech defects is far higher 
among children who were originally left- 
handed and later were forced to become 
right-handed than among left-handed chil- 
dren who have never forsaken their original 
handedness. 


ous organization. 


In learning to read, the child makes use of 
the centers of sight and hearing as well as 
those of speech. The centers in the left brain 
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function both for hearing and for motor 
power of speech in right-handed children, 
while the right brain directs these functions 
for left-handed children. 
handed children who are converted to right- 


But among left- 


handedness there is a call for extra labor on 
the part of the nerves. The original connec- 
tions are no longer of service. One has to 
use improvised wires and currents as a result 
of which learning to read may become difh- 
cult. 

Parents and teachers often try to make 
“Lefty” a confirmed right-hander. Most of 
modern education is based upon the theory 
that everyone is or should be right-handed. 
Writing systems are devised only for the 
right-handed, and educational institutions, 
even those ranked as progressive schools, 
often perpetrate a right-handed hardship 
upon normally left-handed children by de- 
manding their conformity to the right-hand 
world. The effort to convert left-handed- 
ness to right-handedness often is accom- 
panied by difficulties in speech, in reading, 
in writing, in thinking and in behavior. 
I shall enumerate some of the difficulties 
that are observable as a result of a failure to 
recognize that left-handedness is normal 
while indicating the serious responsibility 
that is assumed by those who undertake to 
make all children right-handed. Speech de- 
fects such as stammering and slowing of the 
thythm are not uncommon. Reading dis- 
abilities, the reversal of letters, calling p gq, 
b d, reading saw as was, not as ton, shifting 
phrases and even pronounced difficulties in 
learning words are quite commonly inci- 
dental to a lack of respect for the dominat- 
ing left eye and the natural dominance of 
the left hand. Writing difficulties are mani- 
fest in the reversal of letters, or syllables in 
writing words, and in extreme cases there is 
an actual reversal of script which constitutes 
what is known as mirror writing. 

Reading, writing and speaking are social 
instrumentalities but back of them lies a still 
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more fundamental power which is of the 
utmost importance in human relationships. 
The thinking of children frequently is dis- 
turbed by the efforts at conversion to dex- 
trality since the result is an enforced slowing 
up of the mental machinery. It takes such 
children a longer time to grasp and express 
ideas and in many instances I have observed 
a lowered capacity for imaginative work and 
creation. The reason is patent; the mental 
machinery is not adjusted in a manner to 
secure the greatest energy or the most efh- 
ciency in motion. Many a child of this type 
has been regarded as dull and stupid when 
the responsibility for slowness might prop- 
erly be laid at the doors of the educational 
institution. 

If disturbances of speech, reading, writing 
and thinking, can be caused by the attempt 
to make the left-handed person into a right- 
handed one, it is apparent that there can be 
interferences with nervous stability. Hence 
one often finds peculiarities in behavior 
which do not seem understandable until one 
appreciates the fact that the child’s irritabi- 
lity, fatiguability and perverse reactions may 
be due to a misuse of his brain and nervous 
system with consequent efforts at readjust- 
ment on the part of the victimized child. 
Frequently such children show marked irrit- 
ability at the failure of their own efforts. 
They may resort to compensating actions be- 
cause of their incapacity to compete with 
either the right-handed or the left-handed 
children of their groups. The confusion of 
speech, reading, writing or thinking is par- 
ticularly in evidence in their behavior. Fre- 
quently I have seen children who lie, steal or 
fight, those who are alleged to be apathetic 
on the one hand or hyperactive on the 
other, change their form of behavior quite 
promptly after discontinuing the efforts to 
make them over into right-handed children. 
Their former conduct was not due to hav- 
ing been born left-handed, but rather, it 
was the result of a thoughtless social pres- 
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sure that lessened their sense of efficiency, 
accomplishment, comfort and satisfaction. 
It is time that parents and teachers rec- 
ognized the normality and value of the 
left-handed child. In this age when so much 
stress is placed upon individualized school 
programs and the protection of individual 
development, it is astonishing that there are 
still numerous advocates of enforced right- 
that the left- 
handed person is in any way inferior is 


handedness. The theory 


unsound. 


Parents have the first opportunity of 
training their children and they should per- 
child to 
tendencies and so determine which hand is 


mit the exercise his natural 
more useful to him and with which hand 
he finds the greater comfort and use and the 
greater sense of power and accomplishment. 
—Ira S. Wixe, M. D. 


OUR BOOK REVIEW 

THE First YEAR OF LIFE, by Charlotte 
Buhler. New York—The John Day Co. 
Price $3.50. 

Dr. Buhler, professor of Child Psychology 
in the University of Vienna, presents in this 
volume the conclusions drawn from a sci- 
entifically precise study of sixty-nine babies 
during the first year of life. From January 
to April of the year 1926 day and night 
observation of the children was conducted, 
there being always five children of the same 
month, except of the new-born. In some 
cases the same child was observed at differ- 
ent age levels so that monthly progress in 
development could be seen. 

Out of this investigation have come data 
most suggestive to those parents who are 
studiously inclined, those nurses whose voca- 
tion includes the field of infancy, and all 
teachers, especially the teachers of the deaf. 
For the first time we have something in the 
way of authoritative standards worked out 
with a large group of subjects, by which the 
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presence of deafness, or other handicaps, or 
on the other hand the possession of unusual 
ability, may be detected at such an age that 
intelligent treatment may begin very early 
in life. 

Dr. Buhler says that a child is two months 
old before he begins to listen to his own 
voice and to repeat the sounds he has ut- 
tered or heard; he is three months old be. 
fore he first seeks the source of sound with 
his eyes; only at four months do the organs 
of speech, the sense of hearing, the sense 
of sight and the sense of touch begin to 
work together. Here is clear cut, definite 
help for the parent who is seeking some 
approximate measure of normality in hear- 
ing. 

Even more significantly, she raises the 
question being raised by leading psychol- 
ogists and by all thoughtful observers in 
this era of mental testing; what has been 
tested after the tests are all in? ‘The es- 
sence of the productive mind,”’ she says, “is 
to create independently, uninfluenced by 
prescribed assignments and grades’’; there- 
fore, while the usual mental tests may de- 
tect subnormality, they are inadequate in 
establishing positive procedures and in de- 
tecting genius. Two considerations must, in 
Dr. Buhler’s opinion, be the basis of any 
(a) How 
he develops in physical and mental control 
of himself and situations; (b) How he 
develops in social relationships and in 


satisfactory measure of a child: 


manipulating materials; for in these two 
realms human life consists. In other words, 
the testing of certain abilities in certain pre- 
scribed ways does not tell us what we need 
to know about the child as a child. 

Her discussion of the passive child has 
special value in relation to deaf children, 
who are often rendered unduly passive both 
by the nature of their handicap and by 
training. 

Important, also, is her statement of the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Deaf Graduates of Schools and 
Colleges for Hearing Students 


By JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


BOUT one year ago an editorial 
called ‘‘Muddying the Stream’ ap- 
peared in a school paper and was 

widely quoted in other school papers. Quite 
rightly, the writer held that the utmost care 
should be exercised, in making statements 
about the deaf, not to mislead the public 
by exaggerations, intentional or otherwise. 

Unfortunately, the care recommended to 
others was not used in the preparation of 
this article itself, for the following refer- 
ence was made to the statistics published at 
intervals by THE VOLTA REVIEW. 

There is another class of publicity at 
present which has a tendency to muddy the 
stream. The uninformed is liable to get the 
impression from certain publications thar 
many pupils of the oral schools are enter- 
ing hearing high schools and colleges and 
holding their places by the side of hearing 
people. There are a few pupils who do this 
either by their own strong minds and un- 
usual pluck or by being aided by a tutor or 
interpreter. But the method by which they 
are educated has but little to do with it. 
Any bright deaf person who wishes can 
maintain himself or herself in a hearing 
school under such circumstances. 

Apparently the writer and those who re- 
printed his comments had not read very 
carefully the reports which they thus con- 
demned. Not only have these reports never 
stated that only pupils proficient in speech 
and lip reading could compete successfully 
with hearing classmates, but they have made 
very special acknowledgment to the intel- 
ligence and courage of the boys and girls 
who have succeeded without such assistance. 
The reports presented in THE VOLTA RE- 
viEw* show a number of such cases, and 
carry the clear statement that they did not 
depend upon speech and lip reading. 


~*Sept., 1928; Sept., 1929, and Feb., 1930. 


On the other hand, it is certainly true 
that most of the students who have thus 
demonstrated their ability to toe the mark 
set for their unhandicapped fellows have 
had the help of intelligible speech and good 
lip reading. Many of them say that they 
could not have succeeded otherwise. Would 
it not be “muddying the stream” to sup- 
press this testimony ? 

May we not suggest that open-mindedness 
will prompt editors who reproduced ‘‘Mud- 
dying the Stream’ to re-read our statistics? 
They can check up on the number of grad- 
uates reported from certain schools, and see 
for themselves the number thus successful. 
They will find it worth while also to note 
the statements (frequently sent to the Volta 
Bureau by the students themselves) regard- 
ing the amount of special help provided and 
the usefulness of speech and lip reading. 

Every graduation is a record of determina- 
tion and fortitude, as well as of intelligence 
and adequate preparation. Very especially 
worthy of mention this year are the follow- 
ing: Helen Rubin, totally deafened at the 
age of two and one-half, who won a prize 
for the best all-around work in high school; 
Samuel Block, totally deafened at the age 
of six and one-half, who won a prize in 
high school for the best work in French. 
Both of these students are now in college. 
To these should be added the previously 
published names of Horace Gillespie, totally 
deafened at the age of four, who, at the 
age of 27, has just received the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Illinois; and 
Walter Connolly, born totally deaf and 
graduated as a mechanical engineer at the 
age of 24, who has recently had charge of 
the electrical wiring on a million dollar job 
in a southern state. 
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Extent to Which 
Speech and Lip 
Reading Were Re- 
sponsible for 
Success 


None 

Fair degree 
Entirely _ 
Entirely 

Large extent , 
Large _extent_ 
Large extent 


Large extent 


Large extent on 


speech 


Entirely 
Entirely 
Large extent 


Large extent 


Large extent on 


speech 
Entirely 


Large extent 


None 


Large extent 


Fai r _degree x 
Entirely | 

Large extent 
Speech partly, lip 
_Seading entirely _ 
Large extent __ 
Large extent 
Large extent 
Entirely _ ies 


Large extent 


Entirely 
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Very little 
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Hind-Sight in Registration 


By NoRMAN T. MCMANAWAY 


HE implication of “hind-sight” is 
usually that experience has developed 
such weakness in an idea, plan or 

Organization as to require alteration or 

apologies. In the growth of Association 

Registration this has not proved necessary. 

The term suggests that what is to be said 

is based upon experience rather than upon 

theory, and it is employed here to give 
significance to the explanations. 

Personal interviews with approximately 
three hundred teachers of the deaf, members 
of the Association and non-members, rep- 
resenting every type of work being done in 
schools tor the deaf, serve to show that the 
plan as adopted at Milwaukee went much 
further than might have been reasonably ex- 
1 to meet 


the requirements of eligible 


PEc#ler 


applicants. But a few questions which 


} 1 
recurred frequently may be reproduced, with 
? 
answers for the guidance of some who have 
not yet applied. These are given. 
utlt upon the worthiness 


person iM that profession, of pro- 
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year ruled that all institutions receiving 
appropriations must certify to the training 
and experience of their teaching staffs. The 
records certified by the Association Registra- 
tion Bureau will be used in this State to 
meet this requirement and to establish 
claims for a more equitable allotment on 
the basis of the quality of service rendered. 
In any case of budget-building executives 
must depend largely upon statistical material 
to establish their claims. 

I have not completed the required num- 
ber of years of teaching. Should I apply? 

Yes. 
time, if you permit us to work on the record 


You will save time; we will save 


you now have while you are completing 
either experience or training requirements. 
Besides, it is not unlikely that suggestions of 
value may be made on the basis of your 
credits which will enable you to use the ume 
most beneficially, to secure the best possible 
certificate. Again, an application now 1s 


ry? } le . } ~} Sa + 4 : ~ tre 
comparable to a “declaration of intention 
sO important to an alien applying for citizen- 


ship. From the day of declaration all agen- 
cies are at work to assist you to complete 
your records. 

l am retaring from the work. Should I 


It would be 


e 


experience you 
c é 


By all means! regrettable if 
ch n 
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cated to the work should be lost to this 
effort to establish the profession. You may 
mot make much use of the certificate. but 
you will recetve the only recognition which 


your associates can 
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lay means a penalty for “hind-sight.’’ Apply 
now, and even if you have not completed 
the requirements you will be working under 
the plan as it now is and may claim that 
basis. 

“Hind-sight” tells this story. In any sys- 
tem of certification there are always some 
courses, some hours of credit, which must be 
sacrificed. This will be true under the Asso- 
ciation plan. But it will be the attitude of 
the Registration Bureau to establish equiva- 
lent values for all work which can be posi- 
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tively evaluated and give full credit there- 
for. So, even though your record may hap- 
pen to be a veritable patchwork of credits, 
make your application. Every fragment 
which has contributed constructively to the 
instruction of deaf children has a value. 
This value will be established if possible. 

Are teachers endorsing the plan? 

It seems so. Applications for over four 
hundred forms have been received. Teachers 
in some institutions are applying practically 
one hundred per cent. 


Do Deaf Children Grasp 
Abstractions Readily? 


SERIES of experiments in German 
schools to determine the origin and 
development of abstraction in chil- 

dren between the ages of three and six years 
has been employed with deaf children of 
varying ages to establish the relation between 
the results obtained with hearing children 
and children without language. The tests 
utilized inexpensive materials and employed 
simple technique. Since the problem pre- 
sented challenges the attention of teachers of 
the deaf and since the conclusions, if they 
are correct, may influence practice in the in- 
struction of the deaf, this brief statement of 
the experiments, their purpose, the equip- 
ment and procedure used, and the deductions 
of Dr. Rudolph Hofler, research director, 
are here given as a basis for further thought. 

The experiments were reported by Dr. 
Hofler to the Zeitschrift fur Paedago gische 
Psychologie in 1927. 

The purposes of the experiments were, “to 
determine whether children without lan- 
guage (deaf children just entering school) 
are comparable to hearing children in their 
ability to use abstractions,” and “to deter- 
mine whether they follow normal children 


in development of the use of abstractions,” 


and “whether the acquisition of language in- 
fluences this development in any way.” 

Experiment one: To determine apprecia- 
tion of positive-negative relationships. 

Materials: A square of colored paper, to 
the under side of which a small object was 
attached; a square of another color with no 
object attached; squares of other colors with 
no object attached. 

Procedure: The subject should learn to 
recognize the positive quality of one square 
(having the article attached), the negative 
quality of the second (no object attached). 
The relationship is then reversed, ‘‘positive’’ 
quality being transferred to the second square 
of another color; this is then extended to 
squares of still other colors, to establish the 
idea that usually the “positive” element was 
associated with one color but not always. 
The purpose of the experiment is not ex- 
plained to the subject. He is left to deter- 
mine the ‘‘rule” of the arrangement. 

Experiment two: To determine the nature 
of concepts of relations which children 
should have to formulate speech. 

Materials: Fifteen balls of three sizes, in 
five different colors. 

Procedure: The balls are spread on a table 
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and subjects permitted to play with them. 
No instructions are given. Plan of grouping 
is noted for each subject. 

Experiment three: To determine influence 
of color in conceptual relation. 

Materials: Nine colored squares of paper 
to be arranged according to color. To com- 
plicate the task, triangles and circles of simi- 
lar material and same colors are mixed with 
the squares. 

Experiment four: To determine form- 
color abstraction. 

Materials: Four board figures in colors; 
two similar in shape, but differing in colors; 
each form was similar in color to some other 
form presented. Subjects were observed to 
determine whether form or color would de- 
termine arrangement. No instructions were 
given. 

Experiment five: Same purpose as preced- 
ing experiment. 

Materials: Thirty-six board figures, in 
three forms, square, triangle and circle, in 
three different colors and three sizes for each 
form. Spread upon the table to observe 
whether form, color or size would determine 
the spontaneous arrangement by subjects. 

Experiment six: To determine association 
by point of view. 

Thirty objects of all kinds 
To observe the basis 


Materials: 
spread upon a table. 
upon which subjects group articles, without 
Articles used toys, 
tools, fruits, small instruments, pens, etc. 


instructions. include 
Experiment seven: To determine whether 
acquisition of language affects development 
of abstractions. 
Materials: 
from two to six in number, each figure sepa- 


Groups of figures in rows, 


rated from all others by lines. 

Procedure: After each group was exposed 
another was shown containing the same num- 
ber of figures, one figure being identical with 
one in the group just shown. The task was 
to identify the corresponding figures and to 
localize them on an empty sheet marked off 
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with lines similar to the sheets with figures. 
Identification of unlike figures was also re- 
quired. Practice experiments were made to 
familiarize the subject with the material and 
the nature of the task. 

Experiment eight: To determine whether 
a grasp of the systems of relationships re- 
quired in language is developed normally in 
the deaf. 

Materials: A set of pictures spread sepa- 
rately on the table to observe the facility of 
subjects in identifying pictures and arrang- 
ing in logical narrative order. 

Experiment nine: To determine the type 
of imagery developed by children. 

Materials: Other separate pictures, to be 
exposed for ten seconds; subjects to be tested 
upon what they saw in the pictures. 

The results of these experiments are taken 
up in the order in which they have been 
listed. Abstraction is usually considered an 
evidence of higher stages of mental develop- 
ment. While the experiments may not be 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty or 
significance, the conclusions are drawn in a 
certain order of cumulative interest. 

Experiment one was given to three groups 
having children between the ages of three 
and fifteen: A group, made up of children 
normal in mentality and speech; B group, 
normal mentally but retarded in speech; C 
group, retarded in both speech and men- 
tality.’ The children of groups A and B 
grasped the positive-negative relationship 
quickly. Group A easily assimilated the de- 
tails of form, color, etc., introduced with the 
varying of the papers. Group B did not so 
quickly adjust their recognition of positive 
and negative quality when other colors were 
introduced. Group C required more drill to 
grasp the primary idea of ‘‘positive’’ value. 
They were even more confused by the in- 
troduction of extra sheets, showing a de- 
pendence upon a definite quality to identify 
the abstract idea. Deaf children, in these 
tests, reacted generally as Group B, showing 
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dependence upon material which carried the 
relationship. 

Experiment two as conducted with deaf 
children: Of twelve boys, five arranged the 
balls according to size, three according to 
color, and four less intelligent made no effort 
to group. Of eight girls five arranged the 
balls in color groups, two according to size; 
one made no effort to group. It is interest- 
ing to note that color was the determining 
factor with girls. 

In experiment three, 70% of the chil- 
dren assorted by color, and all of those tested 
differentiated between black and white and 
the chromatic material. In the fourth ex- 
periment, hearing children between the ages 
of three and six arranged according to form 
in 65% of the cases; 35% according to 
color. With deaf children, 60% employed 
color and 40% used form as a basis. The 
deaf ranged in age from six to eight years. 
Experiment four showed that 75% of the 
deaf children depended upon color alone. 
The rest immediately or eventually arranged 
according to color, form and size. Testing 
showed that those reacting to color found 
difficulty in rearranging according to form or 
size. 

Experiment six was tried with hearing 
children showing mental deficiency, normal 
hearing children, and deaf children. Aphasic 
children grouped in small piles according to 
position on the table, objects being grouped 
with those near them. Normal children saw 
or built up relationships, in many cases ar- 
ranging according to fanciful narrative they 
created. The deaf children, even the older 
subjects, grouped with little regard to 
genuine purposive organization, tending 
toward the type of association shown by the 
aphasic subjects. They showed consistent 
limitation where organization was evident, 
color or similarity in use, or size determining 
the group. In only four cases out of thirty 
was there any spontaneity in shifting ob- 
jects to form associated groups. 
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As introduction to the results of experi- 
ment seven it may be said that by previous 
tests it has been ascertained that deaf chil- 
dren between the ages of six and eight un: 
derstand number concepts only as high as 
3 or 4, while normal children six years old 
understand numbers through eight. The 
test was given to children of whom 30% 
were congenitally deaf; the rest had lost 
their hearing between the ages of one and 
The tests showed that deaf children 
were less successful in time and accuracy, 
than normal hearing children. It is worth 
while to note that hearing children showed a 
regularity in improvement in successive years, 
an improvement somewhat more rapid in the 
earlier years. Deaf children showed this de- 
velopment in the fifth and sixth years in 
school. 


seven. 


The picture material experiment (Number 
eight) showed clearly that deaf children 
were less ready in recognition of pictures 
than hearing children and that they were 
even slower in arranging them. Hearing 
children readily sorted their pictures and cor- 
rected their own errors in placing. Experi- 
ment nine indicated that visually minded 
children more readily recalled prominent 
figures, recalled settings and appreciated re- 
lationships between the major figures and 
minor details of the picture. Motor minded 
children could recall with distinctness only 
figures in action and had difficulty in identi- 
fying similar pictures a second time, so weak 
was the memory of form. Those who did 
well in test eight showed up well in test 
nine. Those who were poor in the previous 
test displayed the same weakness in the last 
test. 

In general conclusion the tests seemed to 
indicate that the deaf child is able to deal 
with ideas of order and unity and is capable 
of working with relationships. He can 
make discriminations in size, form and color, 
and in identity, similarity, and difference. 
But since these are passive abstractions, and 
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since his grasp of active relationships, his re- 
actions to new aspects and to new or differ- 
ent interpretations are deficient as compared 
with normal hearing children, it seems evi- 
dent that the deaf child is more dependent 
upon the concrete relationships suggesting 
the aphasic individual and the lower forms 
of intellectual development. This may be 
due to those restrictions from which the nor- 
mal have freed themselves through the use 


of language. ‘There seems to be a stagna- 
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tion, a rigidity, a lack of domination over 
thought. There seems to be lacking the atti- 
tude toward abstraction which is necessary 
for the development of this type of thought, 
This is probably due to the use which the 
deaf make of a primitive gesture language. 
One may believe that the many concrete 
demonstrations of language meanings which 
are employed in the instruction of the deaf 
child may tend to direct his thought to the 
more concrete, the more special aspects of 
experience.” 





Wanted: Amateur Astronomers 


By KATHLEEN M. HEMPEL 


ROM times of remote antiquity the 
stars have fascinated peoples in all 
lands with their mystery and beauty. 
Most primitive folk, even the early Assyr- 
ians, thought that they saw mythological 
figures in the heavens, and planets were 
identified with certain gods. 
was based on superstition in those days the 


As everything 


priests could exert great influence through 
astrology, and could take such natural phe- 
nomena as comets and meteors and read into 
The 
Romans of Caesar's day thought that comets 


them portents of disastrous events. 


were souls of great men going home to the 
gods, and a great comet seen soon after 
Caesar's death was so interpreted. Records 
of meteors go back 2,500 years, and Dr. 
Charles P. Oliver, astronomer at Leander 
McCormick Observatory, University of Vir- 
ginia, in his treatise on “Meteors” says that 
the very earliest record is found in Joshua 
10:11. 
enemies of Joshua being slain by great 


Here we find an account of the 


stones that the Lord cast down from heaven. 

Many scientists think there is reason to 
believe that the Phrygian Stone, long wor- 
shipped in Pessinus as Cyoele, mother of the 
gods; the Palladium of Troy, the sacred 
shield of Numa, at Rome; and the image 


Also 
the sacred stone in the Kaaba, at Mecca, and 


of Venus at Cyprus were meteorites. 


the Diana of Ephesus can be explained as 
having similar origin. 

The Greeks of the Ionian school knew 
that such bodies fell to earth from outer 
space. But in the middle ages, during the 
revival of learning, especially of Natural 
Science, the opinion became general that this 
Despite the fact that me- 
teorites continued to fall and were seen by 


was impossible. 


eye witnesses, the scientists refused to be 
shaken in their belief. The two great show- 
ers of meteoric stone in France, one in 1790 
and one in 1803, finally brought about an 
investigation. It was proved then beyond 4 
doubt that such stones fell from the sky, and 
from then on all such bodies have been 
accepted as of cosmic origin. 

Still, astronomers working alone and able 
to give attention to only a few meteors seen 
each evening, could not with such meagte 
records prove definitely many of the laws 
which they were sure applied to these vis 
itors from space. What a mine of infor 
mation it would be, they thought, if one 
could study records from hundreds of con- 
scientious observers scattered over the whole 
world! Dr. Oliver finally hit upon the plan 
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of using the observations of amateur astron- 
omers as well as telescopic observations. In 
1914 a call for volunteers was sent out 
through the pages of Popular Astronomy; 
those interested reported, and soon the 
American Meteor Society was organized. 
Star maps and record blanks were sent to 
each member who agreed when joining to 
make as many observations as possible. To 
be of real use all observations must be as 
nearly accurate as they can be made, and 
this can occur only when the observer is 
familiar with the constellations, brighter 
The work is of absorb- 
ing interest, and not nearly so difficult as it 


stars, and planets. 
sounds. One selects a bright starry night, 
free from clouds, fog, or moonlight, and in 
a situation where the stars will not be dim- 
med by artificial light. It is best to have a 
table, flashlight, maps, pencils, and ruler at 
hand. Then one selects a certain portion of 
the sky and watches it for shooting stars. 
As the most important item is the meteor’s 
apparent path across the sky, it is necessary 
to fix this path by certain stars which lie 
near the beginning and the end of the flight. 
Then at the very moment the meteor is seen, 
a ruler is held at arm’s length parallel to the 
path among the stars. Then its precise di- 
rection of fall can be drawn on the map, 
and the points where it seemed to begin 
and end. 
data of interest are next entered in proper 
columns of the record blank. 


The time it appeared and other 


Observations of less than one hour are 
not advisable. In our latitude most meteors 
are seen between one and four A. M. Ob- 
servations early in the evening never furnish 
so many meteors per hour, unless conditions 
are unusual. 

During the summer months one can see 
from ten to twenty per hour after mid- 
night—possibly more during the annual 
shower of Perseids. 

The Leonids occur in November, and are 
usually swift and bright, for the earth over- 
takes them. In 1833 there was a magnificent 
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display, and as there have been showers also 
in 1866 and 1901 there is reason to expect 
one in 1932 or 1933. Each November until 
the maximum is passed, more are expected 
than were seen during the previous year. 
The Lyrids appear about April 20, the An- 
dromedids at the end of November and the 
Geminids during the first days of Decem- 
ber. It will be noticed that these meteor 
showers bear the names of the constellations 
in which their radiants seem to exist, and 
that is why a knowledge of the heavens is 
so important in this work. 

The Lyrids which come in April follow 
the comet known as 1861-I. It is interest- 
ing to note that the history of the Lyrids 
can be traced back about 2,500 years. This 
comet (1861-1) has a period of about 415 
years, but whether the Lyrids have the same 
period is yet to be proved. 


One argument for observations early in 
the evening is that most fireballs are seen 
then. They are generally as bright as Jupiter 
or Venus, sometimes as the full moon, and 
those that burst are called bolides. Meteor- 
ites are those falling bodies which reach the 
earth’s surface; all are not found, due to 
falling into the ocean, polar regions, etc. 
There are two kinds, stony and metallic, and 
the former far outnumber the latter. 

The National Academy of Sciences and 
the International Astronomerical Union have 
recognized the collective work of the mem- 
bers of the American Meteor Society. Sev- 
eral liberal grants from the J. Lawrence 
Smith Fund of the National Academy of 
Sciences have enabled the members to be 
furnished with uniform charts for meteors 
and with record blanks and instructions. 
More active members are needed for the 
American Meteor Society, whose headquar- 
ters are at the Flower Observatory, Upper 
Darby, Pa. The annual dues of $1 bring 
charts, record blanks, instructions and publi- 
cations containing meteor notes, and a year’s 
membership in the society. 
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Even if these fragments we chart are part 
of a body belonging to our own solar system, 
they must have come from a distance almost 
impossible to comprehend. Probably that is 
one reason why the study of meteors is such 
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a fascinating subject—it carries the romance 
and mystery of the unknown. Best of all, 
there is the feeling that in this volunteer 
service one can make a real contribution to 
science. 





Rhythm 


By MARGARET B. KETCHAM 


HE ultimate aim in rhythm is better 
speech. As a result the children are 
getting more of a swing into their 
speech. Rhythm also speeds them up when 
talking so that their speech is not so tire- 
some to people as listening to each word 
being drawled out as is the tendency of 
most deaf children. With the help of 
rhythm the muscles are aided in better co- 
ordination. With aims in view 
rhythm was started at the Bell School with 
a group of small children several years ago. 
The children first felt the vibrations at 
the piano and learned to recognize the num- 
ber of chords played and to distinguish be- 
tween strong and weak chords. Then they 
learned the difference in 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, and 
6/8 time. Drill on the recognition of the 
accented beat was commenced at this time, 


these 


also. 


When the children were able to distin- 
guish the different kinds of time they were 
ready for the songs. Here was one of the 
big problems, namely, how to present the 
words of the song so that the child would 
associate them with the beats of the music. 
We devised a plan of making a chart on a 
large piece of chart paper. If the song to be 
given was of 4/4 time, the chart was di- 
vided into four equal spaces by vertical 
lines. Each space represented one beat in a 


measure. Following the method used in 


Central Institute, St. Louis, Missouri, “ pam” 
was used for each syllable of the words of 
the song. These ‘‘pums’’ were printed into 
their proper spaces on the chart. The chil- 
dren were drilled on this chart until they 
knew the time and rhythm of the song. 
Then a second chart was made, using the 
words. These words were taught in the 
class room before the rhythm period. In 
this way it was much easier for the children 
to learn the song. When the children were 
sure of the words and the rhythm they mem- 
orized the words and the charts were no 
longer needed. 











4/4 Diddle, Diddle Dumpling 
Pumpum,|pumpum | pum... . |pum, 
Pum pum a 
Pum pum pum pumpum 
Pum... .|pum os eee : 
Pum pum pum pum 
Pum ‘pum | pum....|...... 3 
Pumpum,|pumpum | pum.... pum 
Pum |pum 0 Sows eee 

4/4 Diddle, Diddle Pei 
Diddle, |diddle | dum.. pling, 
My ison eo eran ieee 
Went ‘to | bed ‘\with his 
ae ‘kings Cre ery 
One shoe | off and 
One shoe Pasi. aag Paste 
Diddle, [diddle | dum.... |pling, 
My ison | Jol: 5 se. 
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With the beginning class very simple 
songs were used, such as: “I Love Mother’’; 
“Little Bird in The Tree’; “Puff, Puff’; 
“The Robin.” Whenever possible some 
rhythmic action accompanied the songs. For 
instance, ‘Puff, Puff” is a song about a 
train; when the children knew the song 
they played train and sang the song at the 
same time, starting out slowly and then 
gradually increasing their speed in action 
as well as in speech. Another good stunt 
is to have them march and sing a 4/4 time 
song and at the same time do some exercise 
with their arms. This is a very difficult 
thing for deaf children to do but is very 
helpful in bringing about better co-ordi- 
nation. 

As the group became more rhythmic and 
were better able to sing the songs Nursery 
Rhymes were used. “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep”; ‘‘Rock-a-Bye Baby’ and ‘‘Hush 
Thee My Baby” are songs representing 4/4, 
3/4, and 6/8 time. Each time a song was 
taken that was written in a different time it 
was worked out first by chords to illustrate 
the time, then with the “Pum Pum” chart 
and finally using the chart with -the words. 

We have taken our songs from the fol- 
lowing books: ‘Mother Goose Songs for 
Little Children’’ by Ethel Crowenshield; 
“Songs of Childhood” and “Introductory 
Music’ of the Music Educational Series; 
“Universal School Music Series, Book I’ 
and ‘The Music Hour,” by Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy. We have found that the “Intro- 
ductory Music” and “The Music Hour” con- 
tain more songs that are suitable for work 
with deaf children. 

The next step was teaching the children 
to sing the songs from the books. To do 
this it was necessary for them to know the 
value of the notes. This was done in the 
class room where scores in various times 
were written on the board. The notes were 
given in the order of their value. First the 
whole note, second the half note, then the 
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quarter note, and lastly the eighth note. 
The children learned to recognize each type 
of note and knew how many quarter notes 
equaled a whole note and so on. Then a 
simple exercise was written on the board 
The child used the 
pointer and counted out each note giving it 
The same was done with 


using whole notes. 


its proper value. 
half and quarter notes. The significance of 
a dotted note and also of a rest were ex- 
plained. Then a score was written using 
When this 
was mastered the book was put in the hands 
of the children. The first thing they did 
was to tell the time of the song, then they 


the different kinds of notes. 


counted out the value of the notes without 
the use of the piano. After each child had 
his turn at counting the song alone they 
went to the piano and the class as a whole 
counted while they felt the rhythm. Then 
the words were sung. 

The children then began, of their own ac- 
cord, to look through the books, and would 
often ask to sing some particular song that 
they thought they would enjoy. It was very 
interesting to see what songs they would 
choose. There is one song that is a favorite 
with all the children and they never fail to 
ask to sing it whenever they are given a 
choice. It is “Big Black Beetle.” This song 
requires a difference in the volume of the 
voice. When the big beetle talks the voices 
are loud and when the little beetle talks 
the voices are soft. 

Our older group in rhythm is now able to 
take any new song in a book, whether it 
be 4/4 or 6/8 time, no matter whether it 
begins on the first beat of the measure or on 
the third or fourth, and sing it after spend- 
ing only a few minutes tc .look it over by 
The children have also learned 
“America” so that when they go to the as- 
sembly hall they can “sing” it with the 
hearing children. 


themselves. 


The orchestra is another means of estab- 
lishing rhythm in the deaf child. The in- 
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struments we used at first were: triangles, 
xylophones, tambourines, and drums. Since 
then we have added bells, rhythm sticks, 
cymbals, jingle sticks, and wood blocks. A 
piece of 4/4 time was played on the piano 
and the child played it on his instrument. 
When he could keep perfect rhythm he 
was taught to accent the first beat of every 
measure, thus giving expression. Later 
stress was laid upon lighter touch and re- 
tardation during a piece. This required the 
undivided attention of the class as it was 
necessary to watch for the signal for re- 


tarding. 


At the beginning each child was taken 
alone, then each group of instruments, and 
finally the whole orchestra. When they all 
could keep good time the different groups 
of instruments were called on to play with- 
out any warning; this also kept the child 
alert so as to be ready to play when his 
group was chosen. They learned to play 
2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 6/8 time (which is very 
fast), and also a slow 2/4. When this was 
accomplished regular pieces of music were 
used to which we arranged orchestration. 
“The Honey Bees’’ and “Four Little Black; 
berries” are good 4/4 time pieces. For 3/4 
we used that old time waltz, ‘‘Myosotis”’ ; 
this was very lovely as it had such perfect 
rhythm. 
6/8 time. 
some of their songs and played their in- 


“The Flower Song’’ was used for 
Often times the children sang 


struments while singing. 


After a time, as these pieces began to 
grow stale, we sent to J. Lillian Vandevere 
in Boston, Mass., for her book on ‘“Toy Or- 
This 
instruments had 
their own scores from which to play. The 
scores that we bought were too small to read 


chestras’” and for some of her scores. 
meant that each set of 


easily, so charts were made on large pieces 
of corrugated cardboard. 


First the card- 
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board had to be covered with white paper; 
for this large sheets of manilla drawing 
paper were used. Then the edges were 
bound with gummed paper to help prevent 
the corners and edges from being broken 
and torn. The name of the piece of music 
was printed in the center at the top; in the 
upper left hand corner was printed the name 
of the instrument which was to play that 
particular part. Then the measures, notes 
and rests were put on; all of which was 


done with India ink. 

The children were thrilled when they saw 
the charts ready to use. It was quite a sur- 
prise to them and they were anxious to try 
After we had explained how to 
read the charts each group tried reading their 


them out. 


own chart separately. Then the entire or- 
chestra played, with each group following 
its own chart with no help from the teacher 
except the counting of the time. The chil- 
dren love this type of score and invariably 
ask to play it the second and sometimes 
the third time. This method really puts the 
child on his own, and it is up to each one 
to see to it that he makes no mistakes. 


We have also used dances to which songs 
were sung, the songs were worked out first 
Two dances which the 
children love are: “I See You” and “A 
Hunting We Will Go.” ‘The Bears’ and 
“The: Goats” (which are Russian Rhythmic 
Dances) are simple but very valuable in 
aiding co-ordination. 


and then dances. 


The children love the rhythm periods 
even if it is hard work, and are very un- 
happy when told that they are not to have 
rhythm on the day for which it is scheduled. 
It makes the teacher very happy too, when 
she hears some child (unconscious as 0 
what is going on about him) singing one 
of the songs he has learned in rhythm. It 
makes him more like a hearing child. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Why Is the Deaf Pupil Behind? 


When one compares the amount of ac- 
tual study a deaf pupil does with that done 
by the average pupil in the public schools, 
one is inclined to marvel at the results pro- 
duced by the schools for the deaf, rather 
than bemoan their lower standard. 

A pupil in the public schools attends 
school from eight o'clock in the morning 
to three in the afternoon, seven hours a day, 
twenty days a month, nine months a year, 
for eleven years, graduating from high 
school. 

In most of our schools for the deaf, a 
pupil is in school from eight in the morn- 
ing to one in the afternoon, five hours a 
day, twenty days a month, nine months a 
year. For the sake of comparison we shall 
say that he attends school for eleven years. 

A small amount of figuring shows that in 
eleven years the hearing pupil has gained 
three years and one month on the deaf pupil. 
Is it any wonder, then, that a pupil in the 
eleventh grade in a school for the deaf has 
attained the approximate mental develop- 
ment of only a first year high school pupil ? 
He compares fairly well with the first year 
high school pupil. We think his language 
is bad, but so is that of the hearing pupil. 
He probably doesn’t show any more mis- 
takes in his writing than the high school 
freshman, if we include the freshman’s er- 
tors in grammar and in spelling. We are 
accustomed to the hearing pupils’ errors 
but the deaf pupils’ errors are of a different 
nature, hence more noticeable. Is the fact 
that a deaf pupil is behind the average hear- 
ing pupil due entirely to the slower, more 
specialized methods of teaching the deaf 





Lewis Carroll. 
pupil? Wouldn’t more time in school help 
the deaf pupil? 

Let us delve a bit more deeply into the 
figures. It is said that a deaf pupil, be- 
cause of his entering school with no lan- 
guage equipment of any kind, requires three 
years in getting started. In other words, he 
loses three years that his hearing brother 
utilizes. 

Then, there is the matter of study. It is 
difficult to compute the average time a deaf 
pupil spends at study in the class room, but 
on account of the time required for speech 
practice and speech reading it is doubtful 
if he studies any more in school than the 
public school pupil does, if as much. In the 
public schools there are regular study peri- 
ods, as well as recitation periods, when 
most of the pupils actually study. Usual- 
ly, as its mame implies, it is one hour. 
The average pupil in the upper grades of 
the public schools spends more than one 
hour at night preparing his lessons. In most 
schools for the deaf, teachers will admit 
that the evening study hour is of little real 
value. It is not organized. Often it is 
poorly supervised. It is mostly a means of 
getting the pupils together and keeping them 
quiet for an hour. In a day the average 
hearing pupil probably spends an hour more 
at study than does the average deaf pupil. 
Let us be conservative and credit him with 
only a half hour more. Thus, in the course 
of eleven years the hearing pupil has spent 
six months and three weeks more at study 
than the deaf pupil has spent. 

Summing up, the deaf pupil loses three 
years as a result of his shorter hours in 
school, three years at the beginning of his 
course, and six months and three weeks of 
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study. In eleven years, by these figures, 
the deaf pupil is six years, six months, and 
three weeks behind the hearing pupil. 
Isn't an educated deaf person, then, in- 
deed a marvel to look upon? 
—The South Dakota Advocate. 


A Deaf Hero 

A young deaf lad, employed by the Coca- 
Cola Company in Kansas City, was shot to 
death last July by bandits who attempted to 
rob the company’s office. He resisted them 
and, although he lost his life, he prevented 
them from getting away with any money. 
The Kansas City Star printed a glowing 
tribute to the lad and his bravery, stating 
he had always been a conscientious worker 
and a real asset to the company which em- 
ployed him. This deaf lad felt that be- 
cause he was deaf, he must work a little 
harder than the others, and that was one rea- 
son why he was so highly thought of by 
his employers. We cannot help but grieve 
over his untimely death, for he left a bride 
of a few weeks who refused to believe he 
was beyond the help of doctors. At this 
time, when many deaf feel they are the salt 
of the earth, it is refreshing to know of 
at least one workman who was glad to give 
the best he had in him without any thought 
of salary squabbles, and who was ready to 
prove his loyalty with his very life. He 
has done more to help the cause of the deaf 
than many of us, so wherever his brave 
spirit has gone, we want him to know we 
are grateful.—The Oklahoman. 


Deaf Lad to Get Training in Art 

Billy Charles, 10, of Columbus, Ohio, 
whose talent in design and water color 
sketching, according to Karl Bolander, di- 
rector of the Columbus School of Fine Arts, 
is developed far beyond the normal for 
one of his years, will receive special training 
and an opportunity to develop the ability 
through the beneficence of the Junior Olla 
Podrida Club. 

Bill, a pupil in Third Street school, is 
almost totally deaf, but his acute sense of 
sight enables him to read lips with great 
facility. 

A bridge party will be held in the Fort 
Hayes Hotel under the auspices of the Junior 
Olla Podrida Club for the benefit of Billy’s 
artistic education. Funds raised will be used 
to pay the lad’s tuition in the Columbus 
School of Fine Arts.—Ohio State Journai. 
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The Use of Hearing 

One subject is uppermost in all our minds 
just now—our new radioear. It was in 
stalled recently and has been the source of 
many thrills ever since. For it really is 
thrilling to watch a boy when he hears his 
own name for the first time, and it is de. 
cidedly moving to see a little girl when she 
hears her father’s voice for the first time, 
It would seem now that out of our 57 pupils 
there won’t be more than two or three who 
will not derive great benefit from this in- 
strument. It can be used to improve ar- 
ticulation, to develop accent, to increase in- 
flection, and to correct the quality and vol- 
ume of the voice. Pupils can hear their 
own voices as well as the teacher’s. One 
boy whose voice has been very raucous spoke 
into the “mike’’ and the class said ‘He has 
a funny voice.” With a bit of help he pro-— 
duced a much better voice, that satisfied his 
classmates. One class was much delighted at 
hearing the instructor laugh. In all prob- 
ability it was the only laugh they had ever 
heard. A program has been arranged where- 
by each pupil has a period of this auricular 
training every day and we hope for wonder- 
ful results—The Austine School News. 

Exceptional Chiidren 

The ninth annual meeting of The Inter- 
national Council for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children will be held at Cleve- 
land, February 19-21, 1931. Mr. Clayton 
R. Wise, Supervising Principal in charge of 
Special Education, and Mrs. Christine A. 
Ringle, Supervisor of Classes for Retarded 
Children, have general charge of arrange- 
ments, assisted by a committee made up of 
the supervisors of each division of Special 
Education. 

Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, State Chief of 
the Bureau of Correction of Speech De- 
fects, San Francisco, is in charge of the 
program for the section on Speech Improve- 
ment, assisted by Miss Jennie Morris of 
Reading, Pa. 

Dr. Adele Smith, Director of Health Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped Child, New 
York City, is preparing the program for the 
sections concerned with the Deaf and Lip 
Reading Classes, Aenemic and Cardiac cases 
and other physically handicapped. She will 
be assisted by Mrs. Willard Ross, Paul Re- 
vere School, Philadelphia, and Mrs. Serena 
Foley Davis, Principal, Paul Haynes School 
for the Deaf, Philadelphia. 
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The Beginning of the States 
(Continued from page 56) 


America still standing in front of her seat, 
they deposit their offerings on the platform 
at her feet. She smiles to each. Then they 
take the position at stage right. 


AMERICA: ‘Do you want a leader?” 

COLONIES: ‘“‘Yes, yes.” 

AMERICA: ‘Whom do you want?” 

CoLonigs: “Washington. George 
Washington.” 


Enter Washington, stage left. He stands 
looking first at America, then at the col- 
ones. 


COLONIES: “United we stand. Divided 
we fall. Union forever, freedom for all.” 


They join hands as they speak, then Vir- 
ginia steps forward, bows low to Washing- 
ton, whom she leads to the platform, where 
America is now seated. Washington bows 
to America, then, turning, bows to the 
colonies. 


“Washington. Our leader.’ 


A standard bearer now enters from stage 
left. America throws down her staff. He 
hands her a ved, white and blue staff sur- 
mounted by a small eagle. He stands by her 
side holding a banner upon which is 
printed in large letters: 

“The English Colonies’ 1607-1763. 
Washington slowly and with great dignity 
mounts the platform and takes his place at 
America’s right. 


AMERICA: 
.. COLONIES: 


“Do you want a flag?” 
“Yes, yes.” 


Standard bearer exit stage left. 

The Indians, who have been rigid, with 
backs turned to America, now show resent- 
ment. 

Music, Indian march, slow at first but in- 
creasing in strength. Indians beat time with 
their feet, then march single file to Stage 
front, across stage, turn to right, pushing 
the colonies in a threatening manner as they 
pass them, turn to right and approach the 
stage. They seize their wampum belts from 
their waists and throw them defiantly at 
Washington's feet. Washington looks far 
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The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


of the new 


A FREE Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 


demonstration 


of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 


out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
defect of material or 


unreservedly against 


workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 
Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


by 


Anita Driscott, Eorrh M. Bue tr, Eviza 
McSHerry Wopprop, aNnp Co.in S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work, of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 

copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c per dozen. 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
New York City 


904 Lexington Avenue 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








Stepping Stones to Speech Reading 
By Lula May Bruce and Ruth Paxson 


Simple, Systematic, Successful lessons for 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 
Order from Ruth Paxson 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Price per copy $2.10 
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beyond them as though he saw a vision 0 
a new America. America looks upon the 
scene as though she was troubled over the 
quarrels of her children. The Indians march 
past the seat and almost conceal themselves 
in the trees behind the place where America 
is seated. 


As the Indians disappear the standard bearer 
returns carrying a large colonial flag in his 
right hand and a banner in his left upon 
which is printed: 


“The United States of America.” 
The colonies, cheered by these emblems, 
form into line. 

Music: A spirited march. 

They march past the platform, where they 
each pick up a small colonial flag. Then 
they march back to their position, stage right 
front. 

Tableau. 

Colonies, stage right. 

America seated upon platform with Wash- 
ington on her right and standard bearer 
with flag on her left. The Indians grouped 
on stage left in a defiant attitude. 


WASHINGTON: ‘“‘Sisters, salute the flag.” 

COLONIES AND WASHINGTON: ‘I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America, and to the republic for 
which it stands, one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 


All form in grand march. Washington 
leads, the colonies follow and Indians bring 
up the rear. America remains on the plat- 
form with the American flag waving over 


her head. 


All face front and repeat two verses of 
America.”’ Then with the same tune of 
‘America’ they march off the stage. 


Curtain. 





No Summer School at Central 
Institute 
Central Institute for the Deaf, which for 
some years has conducted summer school 
work for teachers of the deaf, has announced 
the discontinuance of these classes. 
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Home and School 

(Continued from page 70) 
significance of inability to grasp relation- 
ships. Since it is precisely this matter of 
relationships, not in fact but as expressed in 
language, that presents the greatest difficulty 
to the teacher of the deaf who aims at 
normality for her pupils, Dr. Buhler here 
offers us a needed spur. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
a description of the investigation and the 
conclusions drawn from it. The second part 
consists of tests for the first and second 
years of life, worked out on the basis of 
the two considerations above noted. Instruc- 
tions for giving and scoring the tests are 
given and their practical reliability is dis- 
cussed. 
—LuciLE M. Moore. 


Justice—and Hope—for the Partially 
Deaf 
(Continued from page 60) 
The develop- 
ment of speech (and presumably also of 
language) in each case “appeared to pass 


interesting and important. 


through the same stages as that of the nor- 
mal child,” namely :— 

(1) Baby speech and the “one-word- 
sentence’’ period ; 

(2) Combination of words into the sem- 
blance of sentences; 

(3) The use of inflexions and the growth 
of compound sentences ; 
and this order of development seems to be 
the logical outcome of their gradually learn- 
ing to listen, to attend to sounds, to make 
use of what hearing they have. 

Dr. Ewing’s work has made it possible for 
the partially-deaf child to be judged with 
understanding, and the further work now in 
Progress justifies the hope that means will be 
found to exploit fully even small remnants 
of hearing for the higher frequencies. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 
This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored charts described for each lesson, Concrete 


Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 


Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZ- 
ING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 
Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thee Daa Sea so cin PEN ae oes cea tewees $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations .$1.00 
Attractively illustrated ” color—Order from the 
Author 











Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 


MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 
Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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It takes a hundred years to discover a 
good idea, another hundred to understand it, 
aa still another hundred to put it into prac. 
tice. 


Otto Ludwig. 
* * x ’ 


To educate is to start with what is, in 
order to lead (ex ducere) toward what is 
better . . . The adult is not there to act in 
his Own name, to exercise authority; he is 
there to bring out the child’s good-will in 
terms of spiritual values, love, reason, the 
true and the good. 

Adolph Ferriére. 
* * ® 

Inadequacy of training in the values of 
life is the greatest weakness in American 
teacher training today. 

Thomas Alexander. | 
* * 


“What was the first thing you did?” Le 

Févre asked ‘‘Bill” Knudsen. 
“Exactly what I am doing now. 
this same chair, thinking. . 

That's the most significant line, the secret 
of why the hurrying has been effective. 
Plenty of people hurry around in circles. 
The successful hurrier, before he makes a 
motion, sits down in his chair and thinks. 

Bruce Barton. 
a Oe 


I sat in 


Aull else than character and the influence 
of character matters not. Other things cease. 
Character goes on. 


Edward W. Bok. 


* * 


There is an enormous number of ways of 
hampering human happiness, and someone 
always manages to think of them all. Our 
training for leisure must do two things: 
orient the person in his intellectual world so 
that he may gain the greatest possible happi- 
ness therefrom, and teach him to be willing 
to allow other people to enjoy their happt- 
ness in their own manner so long as it is not 
disastrously anti-social. 

C. C. Furnas. 
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osity of the normal child and often creates a 
sense of failure or inefficiency. Interest in a 
subject can be sustained only by allowing a 
great deal of time for it and by a leisurely 
pursuit. a 
Alfred North Whitehead. 
: 


* a 


But they go on stressing grades and marks, 


tests and examination credits, regents’ 
counts, . and worse still, they look on 
these . as education. 


Wn 


». H. Kilpatrick. 
* ES < 


* 

While health has always been one of the 
chief concerns of mankind, health has meant 
by implication the health of the body. Few 
people give any attention to the climate of 
their emotions or to brushing their mental 
teeth or to giving their minds a bath or their 
memories a cathartic. 


Karl A. Menninger. 
38 * * 

Youth has unguessed gifts. To find them 
is the new quest in education. For it is 
from this starting place that creative educa- 
tion begins, building up from something 
already fine to something finer. 

They sit before us, these wise young per- 
sons, calm-eyed and secretive, concealing all 
their virtues, fearful of exposing themselves 
to our inevitable condemnation. Often, 
however, they look with serenely critical 
eyes. A young girl just turning from girl- 
hood to womanhood observes us with the 
startling accuracy of intelligent perfection. 
Almost carelessly she sketched the following 
picture of us—of us, her adult superiors! 

YOUTH 

I must laugh and dance and sing, 

Youth is such a lovely thing. 

Soon I shall be old and stately, 

I shall promenade sedately 

Down a narrow pavement street, 

And the people that I meet 

Will be stiff and narrow too, 

Careful what they say and do; 

It will be quite plain to see 

They were never young like me. 

When I walk where flowers grow 

I shall have to stoop down low 

If I want one for a prize ; 

Now I'm just the proper size. 

Let me laugh and dance and sing, 

Youth is such a lovely thing. 
Hughes Means. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal, Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book, Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading is 
not a new theory of instruction in the art, but is 
the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching of lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities, 
Based entirely upon the well-known Muller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of hearing adult since 
1902, its fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having been 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been planned 
and graded for the schoolroom, but they have been 
tested by actual experience as to their adaptability to 
the teaching of lip reading to the children for whom 
they are intended. 

Besides the regular work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review ques- 
tions which are not only useful in themselves, but 
form a basis upon which the teacher may build many 
more similar questions which suggest themselves to 
her during the presentation. 

Part Two has various exercises on 
words. 


homophenous 


248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 


*The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the 
Deaf. (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by Martha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 


Address all orders to 


THE NICHOLS PRESS, Publishers 
LYNN, MASS. 








THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 
“tans 

Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 
a, 


Sold by all Booksellers 


or sold direct 


By THOS. P. NICHOLS & SONS CO. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known authorities 
in the country and a teacher of large experience. 
This accounts for the wonderful sale which this book 
has had. Its revision brings the book thoroughly 
up to date with all the latest methods. It is used 
as a text-book in some of the public schools and in 
many of the leading schools for the deaf. 
















Cleary Oral School 


for 


Deafened Children 





A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October Ist 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE OHIO STATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
For use in schools for the deaf 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades....$ .60 

English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 


RR i ae Eg RS Pe .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and 

iS PENRO 3 5b. crn Sevdicae es cncseenaee 75 
Ilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and 

PE EINER ici ie ak ates akaigls bedi a -60 


The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School. 

Beginning History Stories for Children by Lela 
Acker of the Kansas City, Kansas School.. .75 

First Lessons in Geography by Grace M. Beat- 


tie of the Colorado School...............6. 1.00 
English Phrases and Idioms by Dr. J. L. Smith 
of the Minnesota School .............00% 1.60 


Order from the State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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ASSEMBLED BY JAF 


Fooling No One But Himself.—A 
small colored boy accompanied the family 
on a visit to the cemetery, carrying the flow. 
ers, helping clean up about the grave, and 
so on. His tasks finished, he joined his 
employer who was walking about looking 
at the various tombstones and their inscrip- 
tions. He stopped for quite a while in front 
of one tombstone which read: Not dead but 
sleeping. Finally he turned back to his em- 
ployer and, pointing to the tombstone, te- 
marked seriously, “He sure ain’t foolin’ no- 
body but hisself, is he?” 


If Youth But Knew!—- The Sunday 
School teacher was quite startled at the lan- 
guage used by one of the boys toward a 
classmate who had invoked his anger. 

“Why, Willie,” she said severely, “you 
shouldn’t talk like that to your playmate. 
Had you ever thought of heaping coals of 
fire on his head?” 

“No, ma’‘am,” responded Willie, ‘T 
hadn’t; but it’s a peach of an idea.” 





Handicaps of the Hea~ing.—- The doc- 
tor, completing his examination, looked over 
his notes carefully. 

“You must give up staying out late at 
night,” he said to the patient. 

“You think the night air is bad for me 
doctor?” asked the latter. | 

“No, it isn’t the night air,” commented 
the doctor, who knew the man—and his 
wife, “it’s the excitement of your reception 
when you get home that is bad for your 
nerves and heart.” 



















Speaking of Smartness—It seems that 
Mrs. Malaprop was determined that het 
daughter should have a thorough education. 

“Your daughter recites extremely well, 
commented the wife of the school principal 
at the church social. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Mrs. Malaprop, read- 
ily. “I’m going to give her a course in elet- 
trocution.” Then she smiled and added, “I 
think it will sort of finish her off, you 
know.” 
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The Explanation.— ‘Reading aloud isn’t 
as fashionable as it was when we were 
young,” remarked an old gentleman to his 
friend. 

“No wonder,” replied the latter. “Look at 
the kind of books they print nowadays!” 





A thrifty old lady of Hull, 
Whose intellect seemed rather dull— 
When reading at night, 
To economize light, 
Put luminous paint on her skull. 
—Punch. 

A Fair Question.—""Mamma, what's 
that?” asked little May, picking up a calen- 
dar her father had brought home. 

“It's a calendar, dear,” explained her 
mother. “It’s something by which we tell 
the time of the year, or the month, or week 
or day.” 

The little girl turned the calendar over 
several times and then with a puzzled look 
on her face, brought it to her mother. 

“But, mother,” she inquired, anxiously, 
“where do you wind it up?” 





Harder: ‘Hello, how is your wife?” 

Herring: ‘Oh I’ve sent her away for a 
long rest.” 

Harder: ‘“That’s good! I’m sure you 
needed it.” 





Brief and to the Point.—A boy who 
had been a little too much coddled at home 
was finally sent off to a large boarding 
school. He had been told that he must write 
home regularly and tell them all about him- 
self and the school. At the end of the week 
his first letter came along. It consisted of 
but a single line, reading, “There are 370 
boys here. I wish there were 369.” 





_Football.— The children were enthusias- 
tic over football and the oldest daughter 
inally managed to get her mother out to 
witness one of the post-season games, ex- 
plaining that the proceeds were to be given 
to charity. The game started, and soon the 
players were piled up after a tackle. 

‘Oh, isn’t it horrible!” gasped the 
mother. “Why, they will kill that poor 
boy underneath the pile of them.” 

“Don’t be silly, Mother,” exclaimed the 
daughter. “He doesn’t mind it—he’s un- 
conscious by now.” 
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THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by both 3A 
and 4A Audiometers, and hear- 
ing instruments demonstrated 
by appointment. Guild House 
offers bedrooms for students and visitors at rea- 
sonable rates. Office hours 9-5 daily except Sat- 
urday afternoons, Sundays and Holidays. Vis- 
itors welcome. 








CHART—HOMCPHENOUS 
nH CONSONANTS 
Devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, Teacher of Lip Read- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
For use as a guide in teaching the theory of the 
homophenity of words. 
Chart including fixture and directions sells for 
$8.25 prepaid. When ordering state whether for 
Nitchie or Muller-Walle Method. 
Order from the Bruce Brough Press, 448 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 
The Buchanan 
155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
et ae.” ae $10.00 
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WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. — 


Speech and Lip-Reading used excluaigl 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash 
ington, which offers many educational af 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








DEAFENE 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 


announces its newer and 





better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated) 
With a clear, natural tone. Just what 80 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of if 
merit. 





Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 
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The Gem Ear Phone Company, in¢ 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. ¥ 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of 
American Federation of Organizations for t 
Hard of Hearing 
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Western Electric Audiphone 


This scientific aid for impaired hearing will 
help you avoid embarrassment and incon- 
venience. Write for information as to 


where you can have a free private demon- 


stration. 





GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Graybar Building 
Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York 
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THIS MONTH’S 


Previous articles by Helen Hammer of the 
Parker Practice School for the Deaf in Chicago, 
have prepared a welcome for whatever she has to 
say on the subject of teaching reading. 


Laura Davies Holt, as most readers of the 
VoLTa REvIEW know, writes many biographical 
sketches about persons who have succeeded, to 
various extents, in overcoming the handicap of 
deafness. 


All the contributors to “‘Home and School” 
this month happen to be teachers. Margaret C. 
Smith supervises the work of the primary de- 
partment in the Colorado School; Clara E, New- 
lee directs all the work for the deaf in the Parker 
Practice School, Chicago; Alice Grovogel teaches 
in the day school at Sioux City, Iowa; and 
Vivian Tilly has charge of the youngest tots at 
the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


“The Teacher Across the Hall’ still protests 





CONTRIBUTORS 


that anonymity must be hers. We are permitted 
to tell you, however, that the illustrations for her 
pages are drawn by El/frieda Sylvester, a former 
teacher of the deaf and a resident of Scranton, 


Pa. 


The Kentucky School for the Deaf supplies 
six papers, but modesty overlooks the biograph- 
ical notes about the writers. We are able, how- 
ever, to introduce Lula M. Bruce, formerly of 
Central Institute, and now Supervising Principal 
at the Kentucky School. Lucy Doneghy, James 
B. Beauchamp, Charles B. Grow, Elizabeth Read, | 
and Susan N. Doneghy are valued members of 
the faculty, writing about the subjects with which 
their work deals. 


Teaching the deaf at the North Carolina 
School is the vocation of Helen Trafford Moore, 
but the frequency with which her name appears 
as the author of a bit of verse indicates that she 
has an avocation as well. 
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A Nature Study Unit in Reading 


By HELEN HAMMER 


HERE are many sources which supply 
Testing material for primary classes. 

The writer of this article has used a 
nature study unit as a means of teaching 
reading to a primary class at the Parker Prac- 
tice Day School in Chicago. The purpose 
of the work was to give the children an in- 
troduction to and an appreciation of some of 
the things in their every day life which they 
see in the natural world around them and 
also to develop some nature study language 
concepts for them. 

When school opened in September the 
class took particular delight in bringing in 
grasshoppers and butterflies which they had 
caught at recess. Later, they brought in 
acorns which had fallen from a big oak tree 
on the campus. With these evidences of 
beginning nature study interest presented 
by the class of their own initiative, and the 
inspiration from a course in kindergarten- 
primary methods of teaching nature study at 
the University of Chicago, the following 
unit was worked out. 

The class went out on the campus one 
day and the teacher showed them that the 
acorns fell from the big oak tree. While 
they were talking a few acorns fell down so 
the children were convinced that they came 
from the tree. As the children were very 
young, no attempt was made at going into 
any detail about trees growing from the 
acorns. That thought was left to be de- 
veloped at a later time. Some leaves blew 
down and the children were quite delighted 
to see this. The children were led to ob- 
serve that there were many leaves on the 
ground, too. 
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The value of an excursion with little chil- 
dren to play in the leaves had been dis- 
cussed in the University class, so these chil- 
dren were taken for just such an experience. 
They called for the kindergarten class and 
with the teachers of both groups they started 
for an excursion to a small park near the 
school. On their arrival at the park, the 
teachers pointed out that there were many, 
many trees there and that there were many 
leaves on the ground. They showed the 
children that some trees had no leaves on 
them at all, while the leaves were still on 
others. The color of the leaves was stressed, 
too. Some of the group responded with 
“brown.” Then the children were told that 
the wind blew the leaves off the trees and 
The class 
was also told that it would soon be very 
cold, the snow would come and that the trees 
would go to sleep until it was warm. Then 


they saw this very thing happen. 


they would wake up and have green leaves 
on them again. This was just mentioned 
incidentally and will be developed in the 
spring by a similar experience which will 
The 
teachers picked up a few leaves, to show the 
children how pretty they were. Then the 
group was turned loose, after asking them if 


tie up with this autumn excursion. 


they wanted to play in the leaves. They 
enjoyed a good romp for about fifteen min- 
utes. running in the leaves and throwing 
Some of the older children 
gathered leaves. This was an inspiration to 
One little 
girl was overjoyed with some seed pods 
which she had found on a branch of a 
shrub. One of the pods was opened to 


them about. 


the younger ones to do likewise. 
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show the seeds to the group and they were 
told that the seeds would grow if planted. 
The question of seeds was brought up again 
at Hallowe'en when these two groups made 
their jack-o’-lantern and found seeds in the 
pumpkin. All of the group except the very 
young children brought leaves back to school 
with them. 

On their return to school the group stop- 
ped in the kindergarten and dramatized their 
experience. Some of the children put their 
arms out to represent trees. Leaves were 
then put into their hands. One of the chil- 
dren played that he was the wind and blew 
them off. The whole group enjoyed this. 
Then the older group went to their own 
room. Each child selected one leaf that he 
had brought in and glued it to a piece of 
manilla drawing paper, ‘‘a leaf’’ was written 
under it. Then a class lesson was given on 
They talked about what they 
did and saw and finally the following read- 


the excursion. 


ing chart was made: 


THE LEAVES 
We took a walk. 
We saw many leaves. 
They were brown. 
The wind blew the leaves off the trees. 
We played in the leaves. 
We brought some leaves to school. 
Shirley found some seeds. 

This chart was developed and used as a 
reading experience by the method described 
in the article “The Second Step in a Silent 
Reading Experiment,’ which appeared in the 
April, 1929, VoLTA REVIEW. 
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The next day the class was shown some 
lovely maple leaves of bright reds and yel- 
lows, some red oaks and some yellow and 
green elms. They used them as patterns and 
made some leaves. They colored these 
leaves with water colors by the drip-painting 
method. They then pasted them on manilla 
paper and “some leaves’ was written under 
them. Later the group wrote the reading 
chart on language paper. The written story, 
the papers with the colored leaves on them, 
and the papers on which the real leaves had 
been pasted were kept for a part of a book 
which the class is making about the reading 
charts. 

While this experience was given to the 
children chiefly for pleasure, it gave them 
some definite language concepts about nature 
study in a very simple manner. Their lan- 
guage vocabularies were increased, and they 
Their 


powers of observation have been developed 


made an acquaintance with nature. 


somewhat, so that now when they play in the 
great out of doors, they will learn to look 
for things and to appreciate nature’s beau- 
ties. It was not given in vain, for when 
they went to buy their Hallowe'en pumpkin 
they pointed out of their own accord that the 
leaves on some of the trees were all gone 
They also 
They thor- 
oughly enjoyed this contact with nature and 
it tied up with their school work by pro- 


while a few remained on others. 
brought in many lovely leaves. 


viding a real live reading experience which 
presented a chance to develop their lip read- 
ing, speech work and language concepts in a 
different way. 


HE that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he himself must pass. 


—LORD HERBERT. 
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She Won Her A. B. Among 
Hearing Students 


By Laura Davies HO Lt 


¢< WAY down south in Dixie” another 

fight has been waged for nor- 

malcy by a handicapped maid and 
a victory won. Miss Antoinette Abernethy, 
of Marks, Mississippi, lost her mother when 
she was two weeks old and her hearing 
when two and a half years of age. In spite 
of the double handicap, she has gone 
through public school, high school, and col- 
lege, graduating with the degree of bachelor 
of arts. She had no assistance other than 
that given to normal students. She has never 
studied lip reading, had a private tutor, or 
taken any course in a school for the deaf. 
She is classed as totally deaf, but says she 
hears some very loud sounds, which have 
no meaning for her. 

Measles, followed by abscesses in her ears 
when she was two and a half years old, 
caused her deafness. The removal of tonsils 
and adenoids upon the advice of specialists 
did not help matters. She had learned to 
talk and sing little songs before her illness. 
Afterwards, when she began to try to under- 
stand, her father says she would place her 
hand on his throat. Imitating the sounds he 
made helped her to retain her power of 
speech. At the same time she was uncon- 
sciously watching lips, and was soon able to 
understand what was said by those in her 
family circle. 

One of her earliest remembrances was 


when she was three. She was seated at a 


kindergarten table with a group of hearing 
children modeling clay. She had started to 
mold a dog from her piece of clay but seeing 
that her neighbor was making a little child 
she crushed the dog and began to model a 
child. She was learning by imitation. 

Unable to 


She entered a dancing class. 








MISS ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY 


read the teacher's lips, she merely watched 
When the teacher 
made a sign to the pianist, little Antoinette 


gestures and actions. 


locked arms with another child as she saw 
her classmates doing. Her partner began to 
move and, watching their feet, she moved 
hers in unison. Again she was learning by 
imitation. So her early education began. 
Entering school with her hearing play- 
mates seemed so much the natural thing that 
it made no lasting impression on her mind. 
Much knowledge was added to her store by 
the mistakes she made which brought down 
upon her either ridicule or correction. These 
experiences made a lasting impression upon 
her and made her very careful not to offend 
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twice in the same way. On one occasion she 
was playing “tag’’ at school. In the midst 
of the exciting game a little girl came up to 
her and said, “We won't play with you 
‘cause you holler so loud.” It gave her a 
wholesome fear of making herself conspicu- 
ous by loud talking and probably accounts 
for the low tone of voice she uses today. 

She 


saw the teacher and the children were all 


Again, the pupils were marching. 


keeping time with spoken words, so she 
When 
she went home she boasted about it and was 
told that the teacher said “right, left; right, 
left,” whereupon she was shown the differ- 
After that 
she was very careful not to say the wrong 
word and be ridiculed for it. 

After relating several such incidents of 
her childhood, she explained, ‘All this time, 
I was con- 


began ‘“‘rat-a-tat-tat; rat-a-tat-tat.” 


ence in her right and left foot. 


I think I was ‘group conscious.’ 
tinually with other children—played with 
them, wept with them, laughed with them. 
Throughout the elementary grades I had no 
In the class room I knew 
If I had help it was of the 
sort other students received, and this has 


need for talking. 
no favors. . 


been true practically all my school life. By 
the time I was ten I began to be ‘individual- 
conscious.’ I usually had one, or less often 
two, girls to talk with. These were the days 
of dolls, tiny teas and ‘make-believe.’ 

“Another incident I could not forget hap- 
pened about this time. Another little girl 
and I often played on the school grounds. 
One day I unknowingly violated a rule by 
swinging on the boys’ side of the campus. 
One of the teachers, not knowing me, gave 
me a lecture which I did not understand, 
but her gestures and expression seemed very 
terrible, indeed. My feeling of outrage was 
so great that I could not think of anything 
else for some time. 

“Up to the fourth grade studying seemed 


play to me. After that I had to take a little 


more care, as my subjects became more com- 
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plicated. Fractions, I remember, seemed a 
jumbled mass of figures.” 

By this time, having mastered the art of 
reading, she had the key to all knowledge, 
She could follow the explanations in her 
text books as well as any other child. In 
addition she had the persistence which many 
more favored children lacked. “Once,” she 
says, “I had a knotty geometry problem. | 
worked for hours that night, and finally, at 
two the next morning, I solved it. The fact 
that I was the only one in the class who 
worked it was enough to put me ‘up in the 
air. 

Antoinette’s aunt was professor of mathe- 
matics in Sunflower Junior College at More- 
head, Mississippi. After graduating from 
her home town high school she entered the 
junior college as a freshman. As she could 
read her aunt's lips in class perfectly, mathe- 
matics became one of her favorite studies. 
This was the only place where lip reading 
proved of any assistance in class. 

At the end of this year she decided that 
she “needed the influence of a larger school.” 
So for the next two years she was ‘‘one of 
the fourteen hundred girls in blue at the 
Mississippi College for Women at Colum- 
bus.” Her senior year was spent at the 
University of Mississippi, where she gradu- 
ated in 1930, with the degree of bachelor of 
arts, In review, she had received seven 
years’ training in the grade school, four in 
high school, one in junior college, two in 
woman’s college and one in the university. 

“It is true,” she explains, “that in some 
cases the professors did not know how to 
deal with my case. Sometimes I discussed 
the way other instructors had met the prob- 
lem; sometimes the solution came with the 
passage of time; but mostly they accepted 
me as they would any other student, grading 
me according to the merits of my written 
I had no favors, no special tests, n0 
private tutors. Whatever help I had was 
through the notes of others. 

(Continued on page 134) 


work. 
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Association Activities 


Enlistment 

HE announcement of greatest im- 

portance to our members is that con- 

cerning the summer school. In order 
to give this ample space, other activities 
must wait for full consideration until April. 
Correction in the standing of some of the 
institutions reported upon in the January 
jssue should be made at this time, in justice 
to the institutions. 

The New Jersey School, for which no 
report was made, reports 31%. This school 
has followed the example of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution (Mt. Airy) and subscribed 
for twenty-five copies of the VOLTA REVIEW 
for the use of teachers. Tennessee School 
for the Deaf has a standing of 31%. Texas 
is entitled to a 28% rating. Vermont has 
moved up from 50% to join the ranks of 
the 100% schools. Illinois and Idaho not 
only enrolled all their teachers, but exceeded 
their faculty census by including parents and 
industrial teachers who were not reckoned 
in the percentages for any of the schools. 
Some of the other schools secured member- 
ships from the industrial group and were 
given credit accordingly. Lack of space will 
not permit the publication of figures for the 
day schools in this issue. A report on them 
will appear in April. 

Registration 

A significant development of the regis- 
tration plan grows out of the decision of 
one of the schools to give immediate recog- 
nition to teachers in that school who secure 
certification. Inasmuch as the superintend- 
ent has not made his purpose known to his 
faculty but has advised us of it, it can not 
be said to affect, in any way, the volunteer 
registration of the individual. Another 
superintendent has asked if we know of cer- 
tified teachers who are available for certain 
Openings which must be filled before next 
Session. Expansion in the work at this in- 
stitution makes such a course necessary. All 


eligible teachers in this school are applicants 
for certification at this time. 

The Supervisor of Registration reported 
to the Board of Directors at its recent meet- 
ing that thirty-six applications had been 
verified in every particular and about as 
many more would be completed within a 
few days. These are now ready for final 
approval after the special commission on 
training courses has passed upon credits 
offered. Since the report was made the 
number of completed applications has ex- 
ceeded expectations so that quite a represen- 
tative group are ready for the final analysis 
required under the plan. 

Department of Education Survey 

The nation-wide survey of teachers which 
the United States Bureau of Education is 
undertaking (See VoLtTa Review of Janu- 
ary, 1931, page 29) is under way at this 
time with a million questionnaires so dis- 
tributed as to reach every teacher in every 
school. At least this is the purpose of the 
special committee acting for the Commis- 
sioner. The month of January was devoted 
to three distinct testings of the question- 
naires with three groups of persons repre- 
senting as many divergent attitudes toward 
such a survey. This was done to be sure 
that the information which was desired 
could be secured with the form prepared by 
the Committee. The results were highly 
satisfactory, so further delay was not neces- 
sary. 

There is every evidence that State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction, City School 
Boards, and Administrators and Institutions 
generally are co-operating in the best spirit. 
The results of such a survey must be far- 
reaching. It is fortunate that teachers of 
the deaf and of hard of hearing children 
are included in such a way as to bring to- 
gether information, the lack of which has 


handicapped students doing research work 


in these fields. 
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Association Summer School 


A Coordinate Department of the Summer Quarter of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland 


BOUT twenty-five years ago an offi- 
cer of the American Association 


raised this significant question: 
“Which is the more effective, a nine months’ 
course of training for a small class, or a 
well organized summer course for a large 
group?” He was measuring the service of 
the Association to the education of the deaf. 
The question has never been answered. 
Both types of service were being given at 
that time. Both types of service still con- 
tinue to be given under the direction of the 
Both 


professional progress. 


Association. are indispensable to 

Conditions have favored the strengthen- 
ing of the long course, and it has been justi- 
fied from every angle. But the recent de- 
velopment of the Summer School has been 
even more remarkable. Four years ago the 
plan of affiliating the Association school 
with the Summer Session of an established 
college or university provided instruction to 
teachers of the deaf under the direct super- 
vision of the University of Virginia, with 
credits for special courses recognized by the 
University and some special courses in re- 


lated subjects offered for the special benefit 


of the Association members. The year fol- 
lowing, in cooperation with the University 
of Kansas, the Association offered instruc- 
tion with college credit on a basis of equi- 
valent values. In 1930, the summer school 
at the Milwaukee State Normal College en- 
rolled a still larger number of teachers, 
offered more courses, and established quite 
firmly its raison d'etre. 

For the session of 1931 the Association 
offers to its members and to all teachers who 
are disposed to build up their effectiveness 
as “teachers the strongest group of courses 


ever offered under its supervision in a short 
term. It is necessary to enlarge upon this 
statement to establish its validity. 

Titles to courses suggest that they are but 
repetitions of courses previously offered, 
But it is quite certain that, while some of 
the material used in previous courses must 
of necessity be used, so much new material 
will be included in the class room discus- 
sions and so much additional work in refer- 
ence assignments, to meet all the standards 
set for a thoroughgoing university degree 
course, that they cannot be considered as 
“rehashed,” nor valued as merely equivalent 
to the courses given in previous years. 

It will be noted that each instructor will 
offer two courses. Where such is practic- 
able, the first may be considered as suitable 
for those who have never had a summer 


The 
second is intended for those who wish and 


school course in an Association school. 


are prepared to pursue a more advanced de- 
velopment of the subject. 

The observation schools, referred to in 
previous announcements, will supply excep- 
ional opportunity to see the practical ap- 
plication of theories expounded by the vari 
ous instructors. Closely related courses 
offered by the School of Education of the 
Johns Hopkins University afford wide lati- 
tude in electives. Because of the enrich- 
ment of the work and the amount of extra- 
will be 
urged not to attempt more than three 
This is the average load at Hop- 
kins and, since degree credit and certificate 


classroom assignment, students 


courses. 


credit will be given for each course success- 
fully completed, no student having cons¢i- 
entiously fulfilled the requirements for three 
such courses can feel that the time was not 
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more profitably spent than if it were dissi- 


pated between six or more classes with less 
definite objectives, less thorough mastery. 
Catalogues, in which full information in 
regard to rooms and such considerations will 
be given, will be ready for distribution at an 
early date. Already the Volta Bureau is 
receiving requests for facts which will en- 
able applicants to enroll. There is every 
evidence that the summer session at Johns 
Hopkins will be the most effective contri- 
bution the Association has made to summer 
instruction of teachers of the deaf, and that 
this service will be rendered to the largest 
group ever enrolled for such work. 
The list of special courses follows. Next 
month space will be given to regular Uni- 


‘ versity courses which will be strongly com- 


mended to teachers who enroll. The Divi- 
sion of Registration is offering its service in 
outlining proper courses for those applying 
for certification under the Association plan. 
Unfinished credits may be more quickly se- 
cured if rightly chosen courses are followed. 
This service is extended to all who register. 


Demonstration Class—Primary Grades 
CLARA E. NEWLEE 

This course aims to demonstrate the ap- 
plication and adaptation of fundamental 
principles of modern educational theory to 
the teaching of young deaf children through 
class discussion at the daily conference hour. 

One hour daily for conference. 

Twenty-four hours of observation and 
two written reports will be required of stu- 
dents. 

Two credits. 


Demonstration Class——Intermediate 


Grades 
LucizE M. LEWIN 
This course aims to demonstrate the ap- 
plication and adaptation of fundamental 
principles of modern educational theory to 
the teaching of deaf children of intermedi- 
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ate grades through class discussion at the 
daily conference hour. 
One hour daily for conference. 
Twenty-four hours of observation and 
two written reports will be required of 
students. 
Two credits. 


Special Courses Fundamental to Work 


With the Deaf 
J. B. KELLy 

(A) Physics of Sound and Use of Instru- 
ments. 

This course will treat of the laws govern- 
ing the production, transmission and ampli- 
fication of sound; especially as these relate 
to the teaching of deaf children. Lectures 
and Demonstrations. 

Dr M. L. BREITSTEIN 

(B) The Anatomy and Hygiene of the 
Ear and Speech Organs. 

A brief practical treatment to meet the 
needs of teachers of the deaf. 

Dr. ANGUS MCLAIN 
(C) The Anatomy and Hygiene of t! 


~ 


e 
Eye. 
A brief practical course emphasizing the 
conservation of vision in deaf children. 
(ABC) A 


credits. 


> 


combined course, value 2 


Speech for the Deaf—Formative 


30 Hours 2 credits 
JEANNETTE J. CHRISTMAS 


30 Sessions 


This course consists of a series of lectures 
dealing with methods of speech develop- 
ment for different types of deaf children 
who have no speech at the time of entering 
school. It will include: voice—production, 
breath 
pitch, resonance; exercises to develop and to 


tone quality, placement, control, 
control the active organs of articulation— 
the formation and development of elemen- 
tary English sounds, the development of 
classes of consonant combinations, sounds 
combined into words, phonetic syllabica- 
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tion; variations of speech—phrasing, accent, 
emphasis, rhythm; charfs—consonant and 
vowel charts, drill charts; diagrams—sec- 
tional cuts of the articulative organs repre- 
senting the organs in positions to produce 
elements of speech. Assigned readings and 
reports. 

Text: A. Yale, 
and Development of Elementary English 


Caroline “Formation 


Sounds.”’ 


Speech for the Deaf—Corrective 
30 Sessions—30 Hours—2 credits 
JEANETTE J. CHRISTMAS 

The purpose of this course is to study the 
causes of various types of defects in the 
speech of deaf children, to correct defects, 
and to suggest methods of prevention. 

It includes clinical work for the examina- 
tion of the oral tract. It will show the 
value of an intimate study of, and acquaint- 
ance with, the speech mechanism of every 
deaf child before the development of speech 
The use of instruments for 
will be 
Practice work by students. 


is undertaken. 


developing elementary sounds 
demonstrated. 
Demonstrations. Discussions and reports. 

Text: Caroline A. Yale, ‘Formation 
and Development of Elementary English 
Sounds.”’ 

References: Speech Teaching to the Deaf, 
John Dutton Wright; An Essay on Speech, 
G. Sibley Haycock; The Vowel, G. Oscar 
Russell; Special Articles. 


Auricular Training 
Mary C. New 
Lecture, Demonstration, 
Observation and Practice Teaching 
The course in auricular training will dis- 
cuss the different methods of re-educating 
hearing, and the measurement and _utiliza- 
tion of residual hearing of deaf children. 
The work will include methods for stimu- 
lation of hearing; development of voice 
audition; building a hearing vocabulary. 
The course consists of 30 hours of lecture 
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work and 30 hours of laboratory work, 
Opportunity will be given students to work 
out new ideas and principles under the di- 
rection of. the instructor. 

Suggested reference books: 

Good 
Prendergast McLean. (Dutton and Co.) ~ 


American Speech, by Margaret 

Handbook of Practical Auricular Train- 
ing, by J. D. Wright. (Wright Oral School, 
1 West 120th St., N. Y. C.) 

Braidwood Medal Essay on Speech, by G. 
Sibley Haycock. (Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
St., Washington, D. C.) 

Acoustic Education, by Lilla B. McKenzie. 
(Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., Washington, 
Dit) 

One credit. 


Rhythm for the Deaf 
Mary C. New 
Lecture, Demonstration, 
Observation and Practice Teaching 
Rhythmical movements, accent and recog: 
nition of pitch leading to phrasing, accenting 
and inflection in the voice of the deaf child. 
One credit. 


The Teaching of Language to the Deaf 
in the Primary Grades 
EpITH FITZGERALD 
Two credits. 
A course in the development of language 
This 
will include vocabulary building, the de- 


in the primary grades for the deaf. 


veloping of language principles, and the 
correction of language errors, using the 
Straight Language Key as the sentence pat- 
tern. Special attention will be given to con- 
nected language and to the mental develop- 
ment of the deaf child. 

Lectures, demonstrations, assignments and 
conferences. 

Text: Fitzgerald, ‘Straight Language for 
the Deaf.” 
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Straight Language 
EDITH FITZGERALD 
Two credits. 

This course will consist of a study of the 
structure of language including grammar 
and syntax, as a basis for teaching language 
to deaf children. The course will be 
adapted especially to meet the needs of 
teachers in the intermediate and grammar 
grades. 

Lectures, references, reports, assignments 
and conferences. 

Text: Fitzgerald, “Straight Language for 
the Deaf.” 


Teaching Language Development to the 
Deaf in the Intermediate Grades and 
Composition Through the 
Eighth Grade 


EpirH M. BUELL 


Two credits. 

This course will take up different methods 
of teaching vocabulary, language principles 
and sentence structure. Composition, cor- 
rection of errors in English common to the 
deaf, and the application of general prin- 
ciples of education and psychology to the 
teaching of language in schools for the 
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deaf will be emphasized. Demonstrations 
with class or individual pupils. 

Texts: Buell, “Outline of Language for 
Deaf Children,” Book II; “Speaking and 
Writing English,’’ Manual for Teachers. 


Reading for Deaf Children; Primary Lip 
Reading 
EpITH M. BUELL 
Two credits. 
The course in reading will take up the 
psychological aspects and pedagogy of read- 
ing; methods; recent experiments in giving 
the deaf child 


through reading; use of reading material in- 


interpretive vocabulary 
cluded in the curriculum of the public 
schools. 

The course in lip reading will include lip 
reading as a means to stimulate ideas; lip 
reading which precedes and lays the founda- 
tion for language expression; lip reading 
and conversation as a basis for the content 
of reading. 

Types of lip reading: formal; inci- 
dental; general, in which the language is 
beyond the child’s ability to reproduce or 
use; exact, which includes only such ele- 
ments, combinations of elements or words 


as the child knows. 





THE CARROLL MANSION AT HOMEWOOD 
Museum and offices of the Johns Hopkins University 
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ROM time to time little deaf children 
F enter our special schools with lip read- 

ing well developed, with the impulse 
to talk manifesting itself, with personalities 
correspondingly close to normal, and even 
with a good start on the long road toward 
that highly indefinite goal we call ‘‘an edu- 
cation.” Each of these fortunate youngsters 
raises in the thoughtful teacher’s mind the 
question, Why not more of them? Indeed 
we ask, Why are not all of that type? 

The answer is, of course, that not all chil- 
dren are alike, and only a few parents are 
informed and able as are the parents of the 
fortunate few. 

This, however, only gives rise to further 
questions : 

After due consideration given to differing 
abilities and varying home conditions, is the 
responsibility of the teacher and the school 
before high heaven discharged as long as 
needed information remains outside any 
home sheltering a deaf baby ? 

Is it a mere Utopian dream to hold that 
our work begins with those babies ? 

Is such a project unpractical to consider 
and impracticable to accomplish ? 

Surely we should not be afraid of con- 
structive dreaming. We have it on good 
authority that “Without vision the people 
perish,” and many a thwarted life among 
our deaf people bears witness to the truth of 
the statement. Those of sturdy faith believe 
that, in all fields, what vision decrees ought 


to be done always can be done. 

It is from vision of this kind that the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has grown. It is such vision that has de- 
veloped the summer round-ups of that or- 
ganization, by which means little children 
who should soon be in school are found and 





prepared for entrance. It is such vision that 
is developing the Parent-Teacher idea in our 
special schools and extending its benefits to 
deaf children. 

We have this month some most usable 
suggestions for Parent-Teacher work in that 
difficult location, the residential school. 





RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS ! 
HEAR YE THIS! 

Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, Supervising 
Teacher in the Colorado School, writes 
abcut Parent-Teacher meetings under resi- 
dential school conditions: 

“In order to interest parents in visiting 
the schools I suggest that at least two or 
three days of the school year be set aside for 
the express purpose of entertaining parents, 
and that the schools send out notices advis- 
ing the parents of what the program for each 
meeting will consist. One notice, giving the 
programs for the entire year, might be sent 
out in the fall; although I believe a better 
plan would be to send out cards a week or 
two before each meeting, as the parents 
would not then be so apt to forget the date. 

“I would suggest that these communica- 
tions stress the fact that the meetings are to 
be held in order that the parents may be- 
come better acquainted with the work in the 
classrooms and with the social activities out- 
lined for the enjoyment of the children, and 
that, in addition, they may be given the op- 
portunity of seeking help in dealing with 
the deaf child in the home. 

“One of these meetings might be held the 
day the school closes for the Christmas holi- 
days, at which time the visitors would have 
the opportunity of seeing the exercises for 
that day. (In this school we have a Christ 
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mas pageant, the cast consisting of the small 
children. These children take parts from 
year to year or until they become too large, 
when smaller ones take their places.) An- 
other meeting might be held the latter part 
of April or the first part of May. At this 
meeting there might be a talk on ways in 
which parents can help their deaf children 
keep up their speech reading and language 
work during the summer vacation. 

“At each meeting there might be a short 
period given over to the answering of ques- 
tions presented by the parents, and an addi- 
tional few minutes to a short talk of the 
advantage of joining the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, and to outlining the aims of the 
organization. 
should be a committee of teachers to meet 


At all the meetings there 


the visitors and introduce them to others and 
to see that every one feels quite at home. 

“These suggestions are for residential 
schools situated in states where towns and 
cities are numerous and where the country or 
farm district is well settled. Where residen- 
tial schools are situated in thinly populated 
districts (as is the case in Colorado) there 
would be few parents of deaf children living 
near enough to the school to attend such 
meetings very often if at all. The result in 
such cases would probably be that the mem- 
bership of the Parent-Teacher Association 
would consist mainly of the parents of chil- 
dren living in or near the town in which the 
school was located. A relatively small group 
would be molding the policies for the much 
larger group. This is an unfortunate feature. 

“This year in our (the Colorado) school 
we are attempting to carry out the program 
here outlined, hoping to acquaint the parents 
who do live near the school with the work 
that is being done. We are not yet planning 
to organize a regular Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation.” 

These splendid, enthusiastic, and highly 
practical suggestions were sent to the Chair- 
man of the Parent-Teacher Committee of our 
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American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf in response to a 
letter asking for suggestions about ways of 
establishing contacts between parents and 
teachers, home and school, for the better- 
ment of all conditions pertaining to the deaf 
children. The suggestions and ideas were 
so good that the Chairman asked Mrs. Smith 
for permission to pass them on to others 
through the pages of the VOLTA REVIEW. 
—CLARA E. NEWLEE, 
Chairman, Parent-Teacher Committee. 


Are there other residential schools experi- 
menting along these lines? We would like 
to hear from them. 

Even in sparsely settled states this era of 
good roads and cars has brought about in- 
formal and unintentional gatherings of 
parents as they come to take their children 
home for the holidays and summer vacation. 
Why cannot these occasions be capitalized 
for Parent-Teacher work? Between such a 
group and the scattered parents who could 
not attend, the school press might form a 
very efficient link. 

It is from such beginnings that eventually 
the pre-school children can be reached, for 
we have all seen how likely the enthusiastic 
and informed parent is to become an unofh- 
cial field agent for the school. 

The extension of such work in our day 
schools, where organization is much more 
easily effected, is proceeding rapidly; how 
rapidly the following gratifying communi- 
cations help us to realize. 


A NEW PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
California is to the fore again with a new 
Parent-Teacher Association at the Oakland 
Day School. 
ganized on September 15, 1930, with twenty- 


The new association was or- 


six charter members, and is affliated with 
the local, state and national organizations. 
Meetings are held monthly, with an occas- 
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ional evening meeting to accommodate the 
fathers. 

Specific and immediate objectives of the 
organization are to centralize the classes for 
deaf children, to secure a coach for the deaf 
children entering high school, to secure, 
through the Board of Education, an audio- 
meter, and to secure bus transportation for 
the deaf pupils. 

Mrs. Helen Parker, second vice-president, 
says: “A fine spirit of fellowship, mutual 
interest and co-operation has marked the 
meetings.”’ 

Mrs. Richard Simon of San Francisco, 
member of the Parent-Teacher Committee 
of the American Association, and pioneer in 
this committee work, advised and co-operated 
with the organizers of the Oakland Associa- 
tion in this splendid work. 

Such news as this is encouraging to all 
schools and carries a message of ‘Go thou 
and do likewise.” 

—CLARA E. NEWLEE. 


AND ONE A LITTLE OLDER 

Mrs. R. D. Neumen, president of the 
P.-T. A. in our school for the deaf, asked 
me to make a report of the progress being 
made by our association in Sioux City, Iowa. 

We began the year 1930-31 with a mem- 
bership of fifteen, which means that all the 
parents, with the exception of two fathers, 
have joined. Our meetings are held on the 
last Thursday of every month and have been 
well attended. 

A special meeting was called for Tues- 
Miss Alice 
Grovogel presented her pupils in a demon- 


day, December twenty-ninth. 
stration of regular class work. Mr. James 
E. Fitzgerald, principal of the Hopkins 
School, was in charge of the meeting and 
expressed his interest in the work being 
done by the P.-T. A. Dr. Reeder, eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist in the city, gave a 
very interesting talk on ‘The Education of 
the Deaf.” 
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Several members of the school board were 
present and informed us that the board is” 
contemplating buying a Radioear in the very 
near future. 

—ALICE GROVOGEL. 


It is always important to know how the 
child with whom unusual methods have been 
used measures up when placed in favorable 
Miss Vivian Tilly has 
written most interestingly and stimulatingly 
of the adjustment of little Jimmy Atkinson, 
who entered the Clarke School, at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, last fall. 


school environment. 


MORE ABOUT JIMMY 

Jimmy Atkinson, a dear chubby little boy 
of three years and seven months, came to us 
from Kemptville, Ontario, in September. In 
the December issue of the VoLTA REVIEW 
his mother gave a careful and accurate record 
of the work that she had done with him 
previously. She brought to the school many 
pictures, printed descriptive sentences, and 
all of the Harter Silent Reading material 
which Jimmy had used. The first morning 
we had an interesting demonstration of his 
He selected, after 
reading from the lips, such printed sentences 


ability to use all of it. 


as “Two boys wear sun suits,” ‘“A woman 
stirs the porridge,” “A boy brushes his 
teeth,” etc., and matched them to the corres- 
ponding pictures. When matching the 
printed nouns or verbs on the Harter sheets, 
he preferred to have them given him through 
lip reading first. The most difficult exercise 
in silent reading that he did was working — 
out the Harter number and color sheets, 
which he did perfectly. He knew all of the 
work thoroughly and still enjoys using the 
material occasionally. 

When describing pictures we have always 
preferred to use the present progressive tense 
rather than the simple present, so we have 
been changing these verb forms in accord- 
ance with this opinion without apparent con- 
fusion to him. We should not be willing 
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advise this sort of work for the average class. 
Jimmy seems a most unusual child and un- 
usual things can be done with such a child. 

His mother had been very wise in putting 
the beginning of his speech training into the 
hands of a skillful, trained teacher so that 
his sounds had been carefully developed and 
put into combinations which he read fluently. 
His voice is pleasant. 

Jimmy is a healthy, active, happy little 
boy. He had not been accustomed to play 
much with other children, so that his chief 
difficulty here has been to adjust himself to 
the group. In his own class of six children, 
he is the youngest. The oldest is five. His 
ability to read the lips easily and his own 
teasonableness have made the problem much 
less complicated for him and for us than it 
might have been. He enjoys the other chil- 
dren and wants to be near them, but he still 
prefers to take his choice of playthings to 
his own mat or the table and play alone a 
large part of the time. However, we can sce 
a growing tendency toward co-operative play, 
particularly in the romping room where there 
are wagons, kiddie kars, the ‘Hill’ floor 
blocks, a tower gym and other stimulating 
toys and apparatus. He has made consider- 
able gain, too, in being willing to wait his 
turn in using the more popular play ma- 
terials. He does get impatient sometimes 
for the thing some other child has, but rarely 
gets into a temper if it is refused him. 

In school, at the present time, we have in 
all about an hour a day of group work when 
the children sit in the circle and work as a 
unit. This, of course, is made up of very short 
periods. From the first Jimmy has been in- 
terested in most of the exercises, even to the 
speech reading which he knows so well. He 
had a particular aversion at the beginning 
for the exercises for the cultivation of the 
sense of touch. Nevertheless, he has learned 
to do them well and now he is always ready 
to attempt each mew exercise as we take 
it up. 
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His power of concentration is unusual and 
during the free play periods his absorption 
in whatever he may be doing is often so com- 
plete that we do not disturb him for work 
until he has finished what he has chosen 
to do. 

His memory is well above the average. 
Before Christmas we were getting the words 
“Santa Claus” and “Christmas tree’ in 
speech reading. He had had these words as 
well as other seasonable ones, both in print 
and in speech reading, the Christmas be- 
fore, but his mother wrote that he had not 
seen them since a short time after the holi- 
days. We had had a cardboard Santa Claus 
and a toy Christmas tree cut for our work, 
but we had not labeled them with printed 
slips; so one morning I handed Jimmy the 
He looked at them 
puzzled for a minute, then he smiled, 
walked to the desk and placed them where 
they belonged. This is only one of several 


two printed words. 


satisfactory memory tests that we have made. 

We are sure that three-year-old Jimmy's 
first days in school have been easier and 
happier for him and for us because of the 
previous training that he has had. It is a 


foundation well laid. —VIVIAN TILLY. 


OUR BOOK REVIEW 


The Dawn of Religion in the Mind 
of a Child 

Edith C. Read Mumford, Lecturer on 
Child Study and Child Training at the 
Princess Christian College, Manchester, and 
at the Liverpool School of Mothercraft.— 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

The religious life of little children, affect- 
ing as it does the weighty matters of poise 
of spirit and relations with other people in 
adult life, concerns the parents of deaf chil- 
How is the spiritual 
nature to be developed in children who 


dren profoundly. 


cannot hear? It is not enough to say that 
God holds people responsible only for what 


(Continued on page 134) 
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E are inclined to think the ancient 
Romans had the right idea about 
March, when it was the first month 
Surely the first delight- 
ful glimpses of spring that March brings 


of the Roman year. 


to us northerners—our lucky southern col- 
leagues have had them sooner—are the be- 
ginning of a new lease on life. Not even 
the most plodding school ma’am, the most 

unresponsive pupil. 


could fail to get a thrill 
> oe oe wi 
a+} out of the first pleasant 


mild days, the first rob- 
ins, and the first pussy 
willows. To be sure, a 
blizzard may follow, but 
even blizzards can't 
frighten us in March, 
that 
spring is really on the 





when we know 


way. March is a happy month. 

Which reminds us that the other day we 
were “lent,” as the deaf children say, a 
brand new pupil to keep for a day or two, 
until the principal could find a place to 
put him. Also we were given instructions 
to discover how much the child knew. He 
was a bright little chap of nine, and very 
affable about answering our questions. He 
also volunteered information of his own. 
In his short life he had been in three dif- 
ferent schools for the deaf, and he insisted 
on describing his teachers to us. 


There was Miss Jones, who was ‘‘little 
fat,” and Miss Brown, 


who was ‘very 


rich—many clothes, many hats, an auto,” 
and Miss ‘‘Smuth,” evidently his favorite 
teacher, for his face lit up when he men- 
tioned her, and he said, “All boys like Miss 
‘Smuth,’ because happy funny.” He wanted 
to write Miss ‘“Smuth”’ and tell her all about 
his new school, and he ended his letter by 
telling her he was sorry for her, which we 
who deaf children of 


course know meant he was sorry to leave 


are familiar with 
her, and missed her. 
We felt a bit of envy for the unknown 
Miss Smith, 
ceived, but we also fe't deep respect. If 


and the tribute she had te- 
she managed among all the daily school 
room struggles to be so good tempered and 
jolly that a little deaf boy remembered her 
as “happy funny,” the school where she 
taught was lucky to have her, and if we 
ever Miss 


meet “Smuth"”” we're going to 


tell her so. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY LIP READ. 
ING FOR ADVANCED PUPILS 


No matter how many times we have 
celebrated the birthday of this charming 
old saint, we still like to wear 
a bit of green on St. Patrick’s 
Day, and listen to stories about 
him. Though St. Patrick lived 
so long ago—the early part of 
the fifth century—there are 
many tales about him—tales 
full of dragons and snakes and 
miracles. But some of them we 
know are true, for St. Patrick 
left book—his autobi- 
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ography—which he calls his “Confession,” 
and from this book comes one of the most 
thrilling stories about him. 

When Patrick was made Bishop of Ire- 
land in 432 A. D. his friends warned him 
not to go to that barbarous country. There 
were great chieftains, but most of the people 
were poor and ignorant and wretched. Ire- 
land was ruled by the Druids, a strange fra- 
ternity of powerful priests, who terrorized 
the common people and kept them in sub- 
jection. The Druids carried on their worship 
in caves and forests. The oak tree was sacred 
to them. They performed their rites and 
strange sacrifices in oak groves, and the peo- 
ple believed they had the gift of magic. 

When the Druids heard that a missionary 
bishop from Rome was coming to teach the 
people they threatened to kill him and all 
his followers if he dared to come. Did that 
stop the brave bishop? Not at all. He landed 
in Ireland and immediately began preaching 
and teaching the people. 

The ruler of Ireland, Leoghaire, called the 
Ard-righ (king), summoned all the chief- 
tains of Ireland and the Druids to a great 
feast. When Patrick heard about the feast he 
determined to present himself there, though 
his followers told him it would mean his 
death. 

Leoghaire had given orders that the day 
before the feast all fires were to be put out. 
Not even fires for cooking were allowed. 
Nobody was to light a fire till the king's 
signal fire shone. Of course the Druid 
priests would light that. 

Well, the day before the feast all was 
dark. The great chieftains of Ireland were 
there, with their followers, and the hills 
were “black with Druids.” 

St. Patrick was there too, on a nearby 
hill, with his followers, and when all was 
darkest suddenly a fire blazed forth—the 
fie Patrick had kindled on his hill. 

The Druid priests were furious. They 
hurried to’ the king, and told him how his 
command “had* ‘been defied. But Patrick’s 
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fire burned on. Then crowds of Druids tried 
to put it out, but they could not quench the 
flames. The fire burned brightly all the 
time. 

The king arrived, full of wrath, but Pat- 
tick stood bravely before him, and begged 
the king to let him help the poor people of 
Ireland. He told the king the Druids could 
not put out his fire because God was on his 
side—God was taking care of the fire. Pat- 
rick must have made a good speech, for in 
spite of the Druids’ anger, the king gave 
him permission to go anywhere he pleased 
in Ireland, and the bishop traveled and 
worked and taught the people for forty 
years. When at last he left Ireland it was a 
different country, with schools and churches 
and even hospitals. No wonder the Irish 
people still love the name of good St. Pat- 
rick. 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
MONTH 

Our question this month is really a spe- 
cial request—that dates from last July, and 
the summer meeting in Milwaukee. It seems 
that a group of teachers were chatting to- 
gether and discussing common difficulties, 
when someone remarked that one of her 
chief difficulties was “unmixing” children 
who mixed up their prepositions. 

“I never have much trouble with preposi- 
tions, since I have been using Miss Christ- 
mas’ method,” another teacher said—one 
who had formerly taught at the Mt. Airy 
school. The meeting broke up before the as- 
sembled company had a chance to find out 
what the method was. 

So the lady who was worried about the 
mixed prepositions wrote in to this depart- 
ment, and we advised her to put her re- 
quest in the form of a question, promising 
her to forward it to Miss Christmas. Ques- 
tion and answer follow. 


THE QUESTION 
Will you tell me how to teach preposi- 
tions so that the pupils do not confuse 
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them? The class I am teaching now has 
come to me all mixed up. Do you make a 
distinction between in and into? 


THE ANSWER 

Teach prepositions of situation first, so as 
to be sure the pupils have a clear mental 
picture of each preposition. Do not try to 
rush the teaching process. Be sure that every 
pupil has mastered the prepositions already 
presented before you add the next one. 

Teach the prepositions of situation with 
to be, because it is easier for a child to see 
them—to understand them—with fo be. 
Then use the prepositions with fo have. 
Children need practice with both verbs. 

Begin with on. Make your first examples 
Put a child 
on a table, for instance. 
Have each pupil tell 
about Mary: “Mary is 


obvious. 


on the table.’”’ Then let 
every pupil write about 
Mary. 

Let some child sit on 
your lap, and all the 
children can tell about 
that: ‘Paul is on Miss 
Jones’ lap.” Add more 





examples. 

Next day let the children be ‘on’. things 
all around the room, and have each child 
tell where he is. In another lesson, they 
can tell one another where Tom is, or 
where Mary is. Or they can tell Tom where 
he is. All this drill is helping to fix the parts 
of to be, as well as to fix the preposition. 

Then use objects, but have them ready in 
position beforehand. Do not put a ball on 
the table and say, ‘“Where is the ball?” or 
let a child put a lapboard on a chair and 
say, “The lapboard is on the chair’’—not at 
this stage of the game. All that will come 
later. Now your chief motive is to give the 
child a clear picture of on. The ball and the 
lapboard should have been put in position 
before the lesson begins. 
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When every pupil is sure of on, add in, 
Then add wander. 

Vary the exercises. Make them enjoyable, 
And always drill upon the old preposition 
before taking up a new one (afterwards, 
too). It is when a number of prepositions 
have been taught that an imexperienced 
teacher is likely to omit sufficient drill upon 
the old work. 

Now comes the second step. Let a child 
tell where he was (after he has returned to 
his place). ‘I was in the corner.”” “‘Paul was 
on the big box.” ‘May and Martha were 
under the shelf.” 

They tell about objects in the same way: 
“The ball was on the window sill’ (after 
removing it), ‘The books were on the 
shelf,” etc. Do a great deal of this work. 
It is preparing the way for prepositions of 
motions. 

The first of these is off. Have a boy on the 
window sill. Make him stay there a few 
minutes, while all the 
children talk about it. 
Then let him jump off. 
(If your class is taking 
this up for the first time 
of course you have already 
taught the articulation of 
the new word. If you are 
re-teaching — that is, 
straightening out the con- 
tusion—the children will of course know 





how to say the word.) 


The lesson continues in this fashion: 

Teacher: Where was Paul? 

Pupil: On the window sill. 

Teacher: What did Paul do? 

Pupil (with aid from teacher): He 
jumped off the window sill. 

Then both statements are re-written on 
the blackboard, and all the pupils write 
them on paper, underlining the preposi- 
tions: 

Paul was on the window sill. 

He jumped off the window sill. 

This is done with every possible example, 
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so that gradually the pupils all get the idea 
—that things are on before they can fall 
off or drop off or be taken off, etc. 

Out of is presented in the same way: 

Mary was in the closet. 

She ran out of the closet. 

The umbrella was in the jar. 

Emma took it owt of the jar. 

Next comes under, from under. 

Frank was under the shelf. 

He slid from under the shelf. 

Gradually add more prepositions, but do 
not teach situation prepositions in the same 
period that you are using to drill upon mo- 
tion prepositions. Keep one period to 
teach your new preposi- 
tion—behind, or between, 
etc., and in another pe- 
riod drill upon owt of and 
off, etc. 

Oh, yes! You asked my 
advice about teaching 
into. My advice is, ignore 
into. For all ordinary pur- 





= poses in will answer. 


READ AND THINK RHYME 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Last night at eight 
My mother said 
I must undress 


And go to—— 


I did. The moon 
Was shining high 
And silver clouds 
Were in the ——. 





1 watched the moon 
And tried to keep 
Awake, but soon 
I went to ——. 


And when I woke 

The night was done, 
And in the sky 

I saw the ——. 


THE INFORMAL TEACHERS’ 
MEETING DISCUSSES 
THE PAST 


“Well, what’s the trouble?’”’ our school 
Optimist inquired genially, as one of the 
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intermediate teachers whom we always call 
the Thinker frowned and cogitated over 
her recess-time glass of milk. 

“Oh, nothing much! I was just wonder- 
ing—one of the children—Tom Saunders, 
it was—asked me this morning if I knew 
George Washington.” 

“No wonder you look ten years older, 
then,”” we assured her. “If you had met 
Washington in his later life it wouldn’t 
have been so bad, but if he was your boy 
friend—” 

“Oh, hush up!” the Thinker urged us. 
“I’m serious about this. Tom asked me then 
if Washington and Lincoln were friends, 
and later if Washington knew Moses. Tom 
is twelve. No hearing child over six would 
be so absurd. It seems to me that if we ex- 
perienced teachers concentrated on some 
of these things that are so baffling and dif- 
ficult for deaf pupils but which hearing 
children get naturally, and never know they 
are difficult—then maybe educators wouldn’t 
be howling forever about normalcy for the 
deaf child. For instance, this sense of the 
past—can we give it to deaf children?” 

“Too Henry James for me to bother about 
this rainy day!’ the teacher who was on 
hall duty and had missed half her recess 
murmured, opening a letter. 

“Oh, please listen,” the Thinker begged. 
“Even if Tom is deaf, he ought to under- 
stand that Washington lived a long time 
ago.” 

“That's the trouble,’ our school cynic 
drawled. ‘The primary teachers let the chil- 
dren say, ‘A long time ago I was a baby.’ 
Naturally those kids get a six or seven- 
year idea of a long time ago.” 

“Well, how would you do it, darling?” 
a primary teacher asked  reproachfully. 
“You're always good at telling us what's 
wrong with us, but when it comes to sug- 
gesting remedies—” 


“I give up,” the cynic replied promptly. 
“Well, I don’t,” the Thinker said slowly. 
“At least I'd like to try—’” 
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“Go on. Tell us,” we all urged. Every- 
body likes the Thinker because though she 
is clever, she has modesty as well as brains, 
and she never annoys us by broadcasting 
her information unasked. 

“Well, of course, I’m not sure that it 
would work,”’ she went on, “but I don’t 
think I'd teach the expression ‘a long time 
ago’ until the children had learned to count 
to a hundred, and knew the meaning of 
‘a year.’ Then I’d start—maybe at Thanks- 
giving time—when we're making Pilgrim 
posters and showing pictures of the May- 
flower and the first Thanksgiving Day. I'd 
get three hundred and ten sticks, or pieces 
of paper—” 

“Three hundred and eleven, dearie, if the 
Pilgrims came over in 1620,” the cynic 
murmured. The rest of us made her be 
quiet. 

“Of course, I wouldn’t want to mix up 
your arithmetic,” the Thinker continued, 
doubtfully, ‘but I’d let some child count 
each hundred pieces of paper, and some- 
body the 
other thirty - one, 
and then I’d_ put 
all those papers in 
a pile, and flourish 
a calendar with a 
year on it in the 
other hand, and 
I'd show _ those 
youngsters that the 
Pilgrims came over 
here as many years 
ago as all those pieces of paper—'a lo-o-ong 
time ago.’ On Lincoln’s birthday I'd have 
my paper or sticks again, and on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. In fact, every time I said ‘a 
long time ago’ I’d have a lot of paper or 
sticks to count—even if it was in a story. I'd 
just see if I couldn’t help those children 
gradually to get some comprehension of the 


count 





term.” 
“Say, that’s a good idea,” the primary 
teacher said enthusiastically. “I'll try it on 
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my next class and see if it works! Have one 
of these pretzels with your glass of milk.” 


PERSONAL COMMENT 


Every teacher and pupil in the school of 
X—was delighted by the recent visit of Dr. 
Stanilaus Snootitch, of Kam-Chatskia, who 
is making a tour of this country to gather 
material for his forthcoming book, ‘“What 
Is Wrong with American Schools for the 
Deaf.”” As Dr. Snootitch does not speak 
English, he was at a slight disadvantage in 
judging speech and language of the pupils, 
but that did not deter him from expressing, 
through his interpreter, his frank unspar- 
ing criticisms of the school’s methods. 
“Come to Kam-Chatskia,” the professor in- 
vited principal and faculty, “to learn how 
to teach English.” 


* * 


Miss True Faithful reports the loss of a 
priceless ch-—mislaid when the pupil for 
whom she had se- 
cured it home 
from school with 
Miss Faith- 
ful would gladly give 
fifty dollars (if she 
had fifty dollars) for 
the recovery of this 
treasure. 


was 


measles. 





ok * 


Mrs. Cannotto Understando, devoted 
mothef of the oldest and slowest pupil in 
the school of Z—, while admitting that the 
lip reading and understanding of her son 
has greatly improved during his ten years 
of instruction, regrets that as yet her boy 
has had no instruction in Greek or Spanish. 

* * 

Professor Puff, of the University of 
Squedunk, is making a survey of represent- 
ative schools for the deaf, and finds to his 
horror that there is no instruction in piano 
tuning in any one of them. Professor Puff 
strongly recommends that such a course be 
added as soon as possible, urging that k 
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would prove so practical and helpful for 


the deaf. 

Miss Myrtie Nott Much, having spent a 
year at Northampton, a year at Mt. Airy, 
a year at Staunton, a year at the Florida 
school, six months at the Lexington Ave- 
nue school, two years with the California 
schools and ten months observing in the 
Chicago schools, has now finished her trav- 
els, and is writing a book entitled, My Own 
Method, or the Bit-Here-and-Bit-There 
Book. 

Miss Grace Ekspert, one of the best teach- 
ers in the school of B—, has plunged the 
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school into consternation by announcing her 
engagement to be married. The directors, 
though all married themselves, feel that 
Miss Ekspert should be discharged imme- 
diately, for her insolent request to continue 
teaching after her marriage. The directors 
badger the principal daily, arguing that 
there are plenty of untried inexperienced 
girls who would be glad to have Miss Eks- 
pert’s position. The only people who would 
suffer by the change are the little deaf chil- 
dren whom Miss Ekspert teaches so beauti- 
fully, so our advice to the principal is—why 
hesitate? An old—not to say archaic—prin- 
ciple is at stake: married women must not 
toil except at the cook stove, the wash tubs, 
and the kitchen sink. 


A School in South Africa 


© doubt every teacher of the deaf 
wishes, as does the writer of this 
comment, that she could visit schools 
for the deaf in other countries, and see how 
they compare with those in America. Since 


few of us can do this, however, it is interest- 
ing to have reports brought back by other 
visitors, or sent by the friendly schools them- 
selves. 

In Cape Town, South Africa, there is an 














institution for deaf children conducted by 
the Dominican Sisters. The Union Govern- 
ment grants it financial assistance, but does 
not maintain it. It is really two schools in 
one, for there are about thirty “European” 
children and an equal number of colored 
children, handled in separate sections but by 
the same teachers. (Perhaps this is a sug- 
gestion for some of our schools in this 
country, where negro children are segregated, 
which is all right, and given inferior instruc- 
All of the in- 


struction is oral, except in the cases of a few 


tion, which is all wrong.) 


colored children who have entered schoo! so 
late that it is impossible to teach them speech 
with the limited time at their disposal. 

Under the heading, ‘Breaking Down the 
Walls of Silence,” a representative of The 
Cape Argus, a Cape Town newspaper, re- 


cently wrote a sympathetic account of a visit 
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to the school, in which really excellent te- 
sults were described. That sturdy bodies are 
being built and modern methods of instruc- 
tion are being used is evidenced by the ac- 
companying photographs of a class on the 
athletic field and one using a group device. 
This device, by the way, was constructed by 
the husband of a lay teacher in the school. 
It is called the Ampliphone, and is appar- 
ently patterned after an appliance formerly 
in considerable use in this country. 

Like the children in our own schools, 
these young people are interested in many 
things outside the walls of their institution, 
are good athletes, and enter contests of vatfi- 
ous kinds in competition with children whose 
hearing is normal. One of the boys’ chief 
mechanical interests is building models with 
“Meccano.” Two boys have won prizes in 
this field, in contests as far away as Liver- 
pool ! 


We should never lose sight of the fact that the individual is the. 
sine qua non of educational endeavor. As is the individual so is 


society. 





Henry R. Evans. 
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| Six Aricles for Teachers, from | 
the Kentucky School for the Deaf | 








Pictorial Map Work 


By Luta M. Bruce 


AST year one of our Senators sent us 
L. two enormous maps of the United 
States. 
large school room, but what to do with the 
We finally decided 
to put it on the landing of a stairway leading 


One of them was put in a 
other was a problem. 


to the office and use it for some unconscious 
association of current events and geograph- 
ical locations. 

Each week pictures are cut from the pic- 
torial section of the Sunday papers, pasted 
on pieces of white construction paper, and 
thumb-tacked to the wall. Simple explana- 
tions are written in red pencil underneath 
the picture and a red tape is extended from 
the picture to its location on the map. 
Nothing is said about it, but never does a 
child pass without stopping to look it over, 
and in journals all over the school one reads, 
“I saw a picture of a baby lion on the map 
in the hall. It is in a zoo in St. Louis,” and 
many other things like this. 

The classes in this building range from 
second to sixth grade, and the material which 
is put on the map varies in difficulty in the 
attempt to have something within the com- 
prehension of each child. 

The result of this work is most interesting. 
Children who haven't even had directions 
taught them are locating California, Florida, 
New York, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Washington, etc. 

Last winter, stimulated by the stories of 
the fires at the White House and the Capitol 





which appeared in My Weekly Reader, and 
by the pictures on the map, one little girl 
decided to write President and Mrs. Hoover. 
The letter was well written and we allowed 
her to send it. Mrs, Hoover's secretary 
answered, and the child has not yet recovered 
from the thrill of that letter on White House 
Washington, the White House 
and Mrs. Hoover have a real meaning for 


stationery. 


her now. 

Mammoth Cave, Cumberland Falls, Old 
Kentucky Home, the Lincoln Memorial at 
Hodgensville, and other points of interest in 
Kentucky have been displayed on the map. 
The children know that oranges, grape fruit 
and lemons grow in California and Florida, 
and that people go there in the winter be- 
cause it is warm. They know from the pic- 
tures of winter sports, such as skating, snow- 
shoeing and skiing, that Canada is very cold. 

Trips taken by teachers during the sum- 
mer vacation have been featured this fall. 
Several teachers went to Chimney Rock, 
North Carolina; and there were pictures of 
the highway winding through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, of Chimney Rock, Ashe- 
ville, and Mount Mitchell. 

A child came in from another building on 
an errand and called me to come quickly to 
the map. He told me that he had taken that 
same trip himself last summer and had seen 
all of the places in the pictures. He said, “I 
will write some papers about North Carolina 
for the Kentucky Standard.” 1 encouraged 





122 
him to do so, and he did, and the “papers” 
were pretty good, too. He also brought me 
more pictures for the map. 

Other trips which interested the children 
and brought in different sections of the 
country and a variety of natural wonders 
were trips to Colorado Springs and Salt 
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Lake, Niagara Falls and Lake Chatauqua, 
Washington, D. C., and Atlantic City. Dis- 
tinctions were made between motor trips and 
train trips. Good pictures of a Pullman car, 
with berth made down, and a dining car 
were on the map with the Colorado-Utah 


(Continued on page 133) 


Some Helps in Language Teaching 


By Lucy DONEGHY 


N writing original journals, the children 
often mix up the news. They can be 

shown how to correct this and put in 
the same paragraph all the news relating to 
one subject, by the use of colored crayon. 
Underscore with red, for instance, all the 
news which should be together. Use yellow 
or green for another paragraph, etc. 

In writing descriptions of people or 
things, make a little outline and write it on 
the slate. The children can use this as a 
guide and the result will be orderly thinking 
and writing, as, 


William A Picture 
Tell 1. Who Willam Tell 1. What you see 
is. in the picture. 
2. The color of 2,.How the 
his hair and woman is 
eyes. dressed. 
3. If he is big, 3. What she is 
little, thin, doing. 
fat, etc. 
4. What he has 
on. 
5. What he likes 
to do. 


Vary the work in the period for original 
language by having the children make sen- 
tences using the new words which have been 
taught. 

The verb ¢o be often gives trouble. After 
teaching the third person singular of the 
vetb to be, the third person plural may be 
Begin by drawing out from the 


taught. 





children a few sentences using és, then ask 
What color are Ruth’s eyes?” Explain and 
write the rule on the wall slate: 
One, Two, three, four, etc., 
is are 

Refer to this rule before the child speaks 
After a few 
days, erase the zs and are and leave only the 


the verb in every sentence. 


headings, for the child must remember the 
tule for himself. Later teach J am and you 
are with a descriptive such as thin, or small. 
Point to the headings of the rule and ask the 
children what we use when we talk about 
“Yes, Ruth is thin.” ‘Ruth, tell the 
class.” She will, of course, say “I is thin.” 
Now add /] am to the rule and, when the 
children talk to Ruth, add yow are: 


one, 


One Two, three, etc. 
(1) am are 
(You) are 
is 


Give much practice on these forms for a 
while and refer constantly to the rule; then 
erase all but the headings and hold the chil- 
dren responsible for remembering the forms. 

Do not teach the past tense of to have and 
to be until the children can use the present 
tense fairly well. 

Before taking up Language Stories and 
Drills, Book 1, by Croker, Jones and Pratt, 
the past and future tenses of the action work 
verbs may be written on the wall slate or in 

(Continued on page 129) 
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T might strike one as odd in glancing 
l over the schedule of our pupils to find 
listed, ‘“Visual Education, one hour a 
week,” but it is actually taking place in the 
Kentucky School. 


been used in our school for several years and 


Motion pictures have 


we are convinced that carefully selected pic- 
tures are an excellent base for language 
work. 

The pictures we use are purely educational 
and are prepared in such a manner that 
primary pupils can enjoy and understand 
them. Each Friday morning at eight o'clock 
the pupils from the second grade up assem- 
ble in the Chapel to see two or three reels of 
pictures. Projecting these pictures requires 
about half an hour. Afterwards the pupils 
go to their classrooms and the work begins. 

At present we are securing our films from 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York and the pictures are suitable 
for work in geography, history, natural 
geography, nature study, hygiene, domestic 
science, and other subjects, but in our school 
they are used mainly in language work. 
There must be some written work covering 
whatever parts of the picture are not beyond 
the grasp of the pupil, or most of the value 
will be lost. 

It does not matter what language work a 
class may be doing, moving pictures are an 
excellent stimulus. We have found them 
applicable to composition work, question 
work, time and relative clauses, and in fact 
almost any language work. I consider com- 
positions written about educational pictures 
Superior to journals because the pictures deal 
with the work-a-day world and writing about 
them brings out language that will be used 
outside of school. 

In the picture, ‘The Land of Cotton,” 





Language From Moving Pictures 


By JAMES B. BEAUCHAMP 


there were scenes of breaking ground, plant- 
ing, cultivating, spraying and picking cotton 
on the plantation; weighing, ginning, bal- 
ing and shipping at the gin; and finally, at. 
the cotton mills, it showed spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing, printing and wrapping in a most 
interesting way. 

In the classroom, with the aid of the 
teacher, the pupils were taught the mean- 
ing and the use of these terms either by com- 
position work, questions or sentences. Of 
course the work must be within the range of 
the pupils. 
work than others. 


Some classes can do far more 


Several teachers arranged their geography 
work to concur with this picture, studying 
about cotton several days in advance. The 
lesson in the text book was somewhat similar 
to the lesson taught on the screen. The 
results obtained were definitely better than 
when the lessons are studied without the aid 
of pictures. The entire text book cannot be 
illustrated, but there are many chapters 
which are greatly aided by the silver screen. 


In future showings there will be views of 
South Africa, Canada, Jamaica, Brazil, Cuba, 
Germany, Mexico, England, and other coun- 
tries. Nearly all classes using text books 
will arrange their lessons in advance so as 
to receive the benefit of the films. 

With the smaller children the teacher 
uses these shows in speech reading. After 
talking about what was shown the teacher 
asks questions about it, e. g., What did you 
see? Where does cotton grow? What color 
is cotton? What is made from cotton? 
Answers are spoken, then written and per- 
haps copied into notebooks. 


One teacher used the picture “Our Daily 
Bread” to advantage in teaching time clauses, 
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at the same time getting the meaning and 
use of several terms across. The class was 
having a difficult time with after, before, as 
soon as and while; by completing sentences 
like the following some good work was ac- 


complished. 


As soon as the wheat was ripe, ——- ——. 

Before the wheat was ground, ——- ——. 

—_— —— —— before the reaper was in- 
vented by Mr. McCormick. 
—— -— while 
threshing the wheat. 

The people used a flail to thresh the grain 
(before) (after) the thresher was invented. 

A combine threshes wheat (as) (before) 
(after) it harvests it. 


the men _ were 
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The flour is put into sacks (after) (be- 
fore) (as) it is weighed. 

A majority of the pupils in this class were 
from the farms and they went at the work 
with more vim and vigor than they did 
similar work in the language drill books. To 
obtain the best results, as we all know, a 
lesson must be interesting. We have yet to 
have a picture that was not interesting to 
deaf children, and it has been a simple mat- 
ter to get them to try their best. 

The work we are doing is still being im- 
proved upon and is not perfect; yet we be- 
lieve we have found an approach to a lan- 
guage that is living, breathing the warm 
breath of life. 





A Project for Retarded Pupils 


By CHaRLEs B. Grow 


HE average hearing child is a poor 
OT seser The average deaf child is fur- 

ther handicapped by his lack of gen- 
eral experience. With the retarded deaf 
child this handicap is so intensified as to 
present a real problem. 

Many of the methods and devices used 
in teaching hearing boys and girls to read 
can be used with equal effect with retarded 
deaf children. The following illustrates 
how some of these devices were utilized in 
presenting a third-grade language story to a 
retarded class. The pupils range in age from 
thirteen to twenty-one years. The title of 
the story was “The Curls.’ 

The story was first presented as a whole. 
New verbs and expressions were picked out, 
put on the slate, and made clear by action 
work. Then we discussed the story and 
speculated as to the age and disposition of 
the little boy. The pupils were encouraged 
to tell, from their own experience, of chil- 
dren with long curls. Attention was called 





to the fact that one of the boys in the class 
had curly yellow hair, but that his curls 
were not long ones. 

Next, the story was dictated sentence by 
sentence and reproduced, first from the 
seats, then on the front wall slate. With 
the story before us, we read it over together, 
once. The slate was brushed clean and we 
were ready for questions. 

To stimulate thought and as a test of 
comprehension, judgment, and the ability 
to predict the outcome of events, a number 
of the following type of questions were 
asked : 


1. Tell me what the story was about. 

2. Tell me why the little boy’s mother 
was sad. 

3. Tell me why the little boy did not 
want to look at his mother. 

4. The little boy did not like his curls 
because 
(a) His curls were long. (b) They were 
yellow. (c) He wanted to be like other 
boys. 


ooo ere eee ee we eee eee e ese ee see eee & 
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5. He hung his head because.......... 
(a) He was afraid. (b) He felt ashamed. 
(c) He had a headache. 

6. That night the little boy's father. .... 
(a) Punished him. (b) Laughed at him. 
(c) Gave him a hair-cut. 


At the end of the week, after all the 
question and drill work had been done, the 
pupils were asked to reproduce the story in 


Cultivating the 
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their own language. There had been no 
attempt to memorize the story, and the 
papers showed just about how much of the 
thought and language of the story the pupils 
had absorbed. : 

While we have produced nothing startling 
in the way of results, there has been a no- 
ticeable improvement in the reading habits 
of these pupils. 


Reading Habit 


By ELIZABETH READ 


F “reading maketh a full man,” there is 
l no more worth while service we teachers 

of the deaf can render to these children 
confided to our care than to help them 
while they are with us in their formative 
years to acquire the reading habit. How can 
we get them started to reading for pleasure 
and profit? This is one of the hardest prob- 
lems confronting us, but it can be done if 
we keep everlastingly at it. 

There is one thing encouraging about 
present day teaching of reading, and that 
is, it is much easier to get material now 
than it was some years ago. There are so 
many attractive publications dealing with 
current events and oh, so many lovely 
books. All we have to do is to select what 
is best suited to the grade and type of chil- 
dren we are teaching. 

In our school we have been using “My 
Weekly Reader, No. 1” in the primary 
grades, “My Weekly Reader, No. 2” in 
the intermediate department, and “Current 
Events” in the advanced. And since these 
little newspapers have been introduced there 
has been a very perceptible impulse forward 
along the reading line. Our children are 
showing a very great interest in the happen- 
ings of the day in the world at large and 
they look forward with keen delight to the 
arrival of the papers each week. 


I used “My Weekly Reader, No. 1” with 
a fourth-grade class last year and was much 
pleased with the results. When the papers 
came in on Monday morning they were dis- 
tributed, and sometime during the day | 
found time to go over one article with the 
class and explain anything that needed ex- 
plaining. Then the children took the paper 
to study that night and read the assigned 
article several times and the next morning 
I asked eight or ten leading questions on it. 
This was a class exercise, the questions be- 
ing asked orally and the answers written on 
the wall slates. As a final test of what they 
had gotten from the article they were re- 
quired to work out the exercise on the last 
page of the paper under ‘Things to Do.” 

We managed to get in three or four arti- 
cles a week this way, so that gradually quite 
a fund of information was stored up. 

To make the information gained stick 
in the minds of the children I would fre- 
quently select some person or place that they 
had read about in their weekly reader and 
in the speech-reading period would give 
something like this: 

“IT am thinking of a man. He is very old. 
He is quite deaf. He made the first electric 
light bulb. Who is he?” 

or 

“I am thinking of a city. It is large and 

very beautiful. It is on a river. Some years 
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ago the children of Japan sent many small 
cherry trees to the children in this city. The 
trees are large now. In the spring, when 
they are in bloom, they are very beautiful 
and many people go there to see them. 

“Of what city am I thinking?” 

or 

“I am thinking of a man. He is old. 
He is very rich. He lives in a town near 
Detroit, Michigan. He makes automobiles. 
Of whom am I thinking?” 

This was a sort of game and the children 
were keenly interested in it. It served two 
purposes, too. It kept the desired informa- 
tion fresh in their minds and was a good 
lip-reading exercise as well. 

It is so hard for our children to take an 
ordinary text book, written for hearing chil- 
dren, and use it intelligently, because the 
ianguage and the directions for the use of 
the book are beyond their comprehension. 
In the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments of our school we have been using 
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‘My Progress Book In Reading.” We have 
used number one and number two of a se- 
ries of eight. They have all sorts of exer- 
cises that stimulate the children to think 
out things for themselves. There are such 
directions as: ‘Draw a line under the right 
answer,” “Draw a line under the word 
which matches the picture,’ ‘Draw a line 
under the word which means the opposite 
of the first word in each line,’ “Fill each 
blank with some word from the list on the 
right,”’ etc. These are from No. 1. In No. 2 
the exercises are along the same line, but 
are more difficult. 

All such books and papers as those men- 
tioned are helpful in stimulating and cul- 
tivating the love of reading. It will help 
keep our courage up as we struggle along 
the rugged way of teaching if we keep ever 
before us the fact that once the child 
reaches the point where he really loves to 
read he is well on the way to solving his 
educational problem for himself. 


The Radioear at the Kentucky 
School 


By SusAN N. DoNEGHY 


HE radioear was installed at Kentucky 
T sto a few weeks before the close of 

school in nineteen hundred twenty- 
nine. It was placed in one of the regular 
classrooms as there was no unoccupied room 
that was available for the purpose at that 
time. The class that used this room was 
composed of thirteen children who were all 
known to have some residual hearing, and 
because of this fact had been selected from 
various Classes of about the same grade and 
grouped together. Most of these children 
had been in school two years. 





As soon as Mr. Myers had the radioear in 
order he tested the children in this class to 
find the per cent of loss of hearing suffered 
by each one. He said it was impossible to 
get the correct percentage with the first test 
as the instrument was strange to the children 
and the sensation was so new to them that 
they did not respond as they would when 
they were better acquainted with it. This 
first test showed that the loss of hearing 
ranged from twenty-five to ninety-two per 
cent. Several tests have been made since 
and the children show a slight improvement 
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in sound perception with each test. Now 
that they are more familiar with the radioear 
the. tests are easier to make and more exact. 

The same pupils have occupied this room 
the greater part of the day since the radioear 
was installed, but two other classes come 
here for forty-five minutes each day. 

The children used the earphones for only 
a few minutes at a time at first until they 
became accustomed to them and then the 
time was gradually increased. 

Each day the built-in phonograph is used 
for five or ten minutes to stimulate the 
nerves of hearing before the microphone is 
used. The children enjoy the music and 
call for their favorite records. They recog- 
nize about twenty selections—such as ‘‘On- 
Soldiers,” ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“The Mocking Bird,” several marches, a 
waltz, My Old Kentucky Home,” ‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye,’’ “Grandfather's Clock,” 
“Old Man Sunshine,” and others. 

Miss Bruce, our supervising teacher, 
thought it would be a good plan to follow, 
as far as possible, the plan for acoustic work 
based on the Wolf charts and used in Cen- 
tral Institute for the development of residual 


ward, Christian 


hearing. According to this outline, the first 
step in the stimulation by voice consists in a 
differentiation of the elementary vowel 
sounds. The first sound used is a (r) and 
the next long 0. When the pupil learns to 
distinguish between these two, the other 
sounds follow in a given order and then they 
are taken in pairs, in trios and various other 
combinations. Change of pitch is also given. 
Then follow certain consonant and vowel 
combination drills leading up to word and 
sentence drills. 

These exercises are first given with the 
children reading the teacher's lips as well as 
listening to what is being said, and then 
these drills are given through the hearing 
alone in order to know how much the pupils 


ate getting in that way. The response has 
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been very good, but varies in proportion to 
the amount of hearing possessed by each 
child. 

We have not confined ourselves to these 
drills in the use of the radioear by any 
means, as it is used when giving lessons in 
dictation, in giving lip-reading stories, ques- 
tions and other exercises. The children beg 
to have their favorite stories—such as ““The 
Three Bears,”’ ‘Red Riding Hood,” ‘Three 
Billy Goats Gruff,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’’ and others, told them while “‘listen- 
ing in.’ They often ask to hear what the cat, 
the cow, or the dog says, and take great de- 
light in trying to imitate the sound. 

While doing as much as we can with the 
radioear to stimulate the residual hearing 
that these children have and to help them 
interpret what is brought to their ears 
through it, there is another way in which the 
instrument can be used to great advantage, 
and that is, for the correction of speech. In 
fact, it is invaluable for this purpose. It 
takes much less time to correct the speech in 
this way and the quality of the voice is very 
much improved. The speech of one little 
boy in particular is very constricted, but 
when he works with the radioear the con- 
striction is reduced and his voice is much 
softer and his speech more easily understood. 

The pupils who are using the radioear the 
most are certainly forming the speech habit, 
as they want to talk and talk and talk. Our 
supervising teacher thinks they are becoming 
more and more like hearing children. 

It may be that the ideal way would be to 
have a class of beginners taught lip reading 
and speech while using the radioear and have 
them continue its use all through their school 
life. Perhaps some of the schools are doing 
this. 

We should like very much to know how 
other schools are using the radioear and the 
progress they are making with it, so that we 
may use ours to the best advantage. 
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Methods and Devices for Teaching 
Current Events and History 


By HELEN TRAFFORD MOORE 


HE methods outlined in this article 
have been used very satisfactorily with 
pupils from the seventh to the tenth 
grades. They are suggestions that may assist 
pupils in getting a grasp on essentials. 
Current events should be the gateway 
through which the pupil enters into a 
broadening sphere outside of his immediate 
environment. In introducing pupils to this 
vital subject arouse their interest by show- 
ing mewspaper pictures or other illustra- 
tions of current happenings and discussing 
those that you feel will appeal to the pupils 
of that group. Also cut out clippings from 
the daily papers or other periodicals and 
assign them to different pupils. Each pupil 
may then read his clipping and put it into 
his own words by answering three pertinent 
questions that, after careful study, I have 
found to cover the essentials of any item 
or paragraph. These three questions are: 
(1) Whom or what is it about? (2) What 
did ———— do? and (3) What happened 
or will happen? This simple formula is 
very valuable in getting information out of 
"a history text as well as in getting the gist 
of a current item. It is very helpful in 
teaching pupils how to study. For example, 
an item in a newspaper about tourists is 
reduced to this: (1) Hundreds of tourists 
instead of thousands of tourists (2) are 
traveling in Europe now. (3) Paris hotels 
are doing only about seventy per cent of the 
business of last year. Thus an item cover- 
ing about a third of a newspaper column 
is reduced to two sentences. For further 


information on this method I refer the 


reader to a previous article on Teaching 
News Condensing, that appeared in the 
VoLtTa Review for October, 1926. I men- 
tion this method again here as it is part 
of a plan of teaching the pupil to get 
If he can do that, 


essentials for himself. 





he is prepared to help himself to a vast 
range of information. 

In building up current events I have 
found it helpful for the pupils to keep note 
books in which they list the names of per- 
sons of whom they read frequently under 


the heading, “Who are ——--—?” Names 
are added as the class becomes acquainted 
with additional personalities. This _ list 


would contain such names as Rear-Admiral 
Byrd, Dwight W. Morrow, the Prince of 
Wales, etc. It is reviewed frequently and 
the pupils are required to answer the ques- 


tion, “Who is ————-?” and to tell some- 
thing that person has done. They also keep 
lists of “Who were ————?” and under 


that they put the names of important char- 
acters who are now dead, as Napoleon, 
Marshal Foch, Amundsen, etc. These names 
are usually met in what is known as “The 
Question Box” of that weekly paper, Cur- 
rent Events, on which our lessons are largely 
based, or in articles telling of achievements. 
This is built up and reviewed as was the 
previously mentioned section. Another sec- 
tion of this background work is headed 
“What are or were —?” Under that 
we list such terms and well known things 
as the tariff, the Hall of Fame, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Suez Canal, ‘The 
Floyd Bennett,” Little America, etc. That 
list is also built up as opportunity offers. 

Each pupil is required to read the papets 
daily and to be able to write an item of 
current interest or give it orally at any time 
he may be called upon to do so. 

The pupils are given weekly sets of ques- 
tions on the paper, Current Events, from 
the department in that paper headed 
“Things to Do and Talk About,” ques- 
tions on “Who are ———?” “Who 
were 2” and “What are or were 

?” in that issue, and an assignment 
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of one or two articles in that paper to be 
written in condensed form by following the 
outline previously mentioned. Important 
answers are kept in the note books for fu- 
ture reference, and the copies of Current 
Events are kept by each pupil in a cover 
especially made to fit the paper. Written 
lessons in the form of true and false tests, 
alternate answers, completion tests, match- 
ing numbers to statements, as well as di- 
rect questions, are given frequently. When 
a name or place of historical significance is 
mentioned in this work, some one in the 
class is assigned to look it up in the ency- 
clopaedia, history, or World’s Almanac. 
Sometimes the pupil is assigned a topic to 
work up for the class, such as the topic 
“Polar Explorers.” This information may 
be given to the class orally at the recitation 
period, or may be written on the slate by 
the pupil. Correlating subjects is always 
helpful, and the current events work be- 
comes a part of the history work. For after 
all, current events are immediate history. 
By linking the past with the present, the 
pupil gets a clearer idea of history. 

The devices mentioned can easily be ap- 
plied in history work, and the plan of re- 
quiring the pupils to keep such lists makes 
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the problem of remembering and reviewing 
the essentials an easy one. Likewise a list 
of important dates can be kept along with 
the history notes. Be careful, however, to 
select only those dates that are essential, for 
it is foolish to crowd the mind with un- 
necessary details. Not one, but several text 
books should be used in the history work, 
and topics, people and events should be 
looked up by different pupils in order to 
supplement the text or to make some doubt- 
ful point clear, and the information given 
to the class. 

I have found it extremely helpful, in aid- 
ing the pupil to get a grasp on history, to 
arrange the work under different headings. 
As additional information is gained, it is 
added to the subject that deals with that 
phase. By these headings I mean such sub- 
jects as Changes in the Ways of Travel in 
the United States, The Growth of the West, 
The Causes of the Civil War, etc. One part 
of a topic might be found in the first lessons 
in the text, another step in a period per- 
haps a hundred years later, another fifty 
years later, but if these are grouped as they 
are found, the pupil does not get a con- 
fused idea of history, but realizes that it is 
a study of growth. 


; Pe 
AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
(See Page 106) 
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Joseph Again 

Many stories have been built around the 
account of the mute boy Joseph, befriended 
by the Abbe de I’Epee and educated in the 
school that has become the National Insti- 
tute of Paris for the Deaf. Sometimes these 
stories describe the boy as deaf; sometimes 
he merely cannot speak. Sometimes he 
is of royal birth; sometimes only of noble 
lineage. But always he is a person of im- 
portance, ill treated and finally abandoned 
by his family, and the good Abbe attempts 
unsuccessfully to discover his identity and 
restore him to his rightful position in society. 

The newest member of this group of 
stories is one by a distinguished French 
Miss Amy Roerig, 
a French correspondent of the Volta Bureau, 
translates the title of his book thus: ‘The 
Impenetrable Secret of a Deaf-Mute, Dead 
She says that the story is 


journalist, G. Lenotre. 


though Alive.” 
extremely well handled, and is valuable in 
that it not-only tells a most appealing story, 
but arouses the sympathy of its readers for 
the deaf in general, instead of for the hero 
alone 


Moving Pictures 


The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, publishes a book- 
let entitled 1000 and One, a Blue Book of 
Non-theatrical Films. The price is 75c. 

In it are listed the educational films of all 
producers, ranging in subject from dramatic 
versions of the stories of Betsy Ross, Nathan 


BOOKS 





Hale and other , . 
characters, to the 

formation of crys- Up 
tals, activities of 
the government, 
manufactur- 
ing processes, etc. 
The index provides 
excellent grouping 
of subjects, and the 


foreword contains 
valuable sugges- 
tions as to pro- 


cedure in obtaining these films, many of 
which are entirely free except for transporta- 
tion charges. 


With the advent of small machines suited 
for use in homes or school rooms, and of 
fire-proof films, visual education becomes a 
practical thing even to the school with very 
moderate funds at its disposal. For children 
necessarily ‘‘eye-minded,” as are deaf chil- 
dren, such aids are invaluable. 


Free Teaching Materia! 


AROUND THE Wor_p WiTH Hoss, By 
Grace T. Hallock. The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, School Health Service, Chicago. 

This attractive bit of advertising is dis- 
tributed free to schools. It is designed for 
use in second and third grades, and consists 
of simple jingles accompanied by outline 
drawings to color. The adventures of Little 
Man Hobb, as his robin carries him around 
the world among its oatmeal-eating children, 
are pleasing to children in the early stages of 
geography and the rhymed directions for 
coloring the pictures are not difficult. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


The Iowa State Parent-Teacher 
Association Round Table 


The twelfth annual meeting was held 
November 14, 1930, in the rooms for the 
League of Hard of Hearing in Des Moines. 

The meeting was opened by the president, 
Mrs. Jennie Wills, who gave a short ad- 
dress of welcome. 

The minutes of the provious meeting were 
read and approved after which reports from 
the various schools in the state were given 
as follows: 

The State School, by Mr. O. L. McIntire. 

The Des Moines Day School, by Mrs. 
Wildey. 

The Sioux City Day School, by Mrs. Roy 
S. Neuman. 

The Davenport Day School, by Mrs. 
Wills. 

The Dubuque Day School, by Mrs. E. C. 
Evans. 

Following these reports, Mr. Paul C. 
Rawls gave an interesting talk on “Hard of 
Hearing Problems” and “What Medical Sci- 
ence is doing for the Hard of Hearing by 
Electricity.”’ 

Miss Baker read a paper on ‘The New 
Discipline” and Miss Helbig, vice-president 
of Department Class Room Teachers of the 
N. E. A., discussed “The New Education.” 

Mr. McIntire gave an interesting report 
from the Conferences of Superintendents 
of Schcols for Deaf held at Colorado 
Springs last September. 

Mrs. E. C. Evans gave a report of the 
Summer Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf at Milwaukee. 

During the Round Table discussion a mo- 


Lewis Carroll. 


tion was put before the group to extend 
the program and take in the Hard of Hear- 
ing and make their problems a definite part 
of the program. This motion was adopted. 

The nominating committee, Mrs. Evans, 
Mrs. Laird, and Miss Egan, named Mrs. C. 
E. Wildey, Des Moines, president; Mrs. L. 
S. Kupka, Grundy Center, vice-president; 
and S. Cornelia Dunlap, Council Bluffs, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting adjourned at noon for lunch- 
eon, which was served by the members of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 

—Contributed. 





Gallaudet Endowment 

On February fifth a Special Convocation 
was called at Gallaudet College to com- 
memorate the sixty-seventh anniversary of 
the birth of Edward Miner Gallaudet. After 
the Invocation, a letter from President 
Hoover was read, followed by addresses by 
‘the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary 
of the Interior; Walter J. Krug and Dr. 
Thomas Francis Fox. The special purpose 
of the Convocation was the presentation of 
the Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 
Fund of $50,000, raised by the Alumni of 
Gallaudet College and the deaf at large. 
This was made by Rev. Franklin C. Smielau 
and Prof. Harley D. Drake, and the re- 
sponse given by President Percival Hall. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters was conferred upon Dr. Knight Dun- 
lap, after which followed a poem and the 
placing of a memorial wreath by students 
of the college, and the exercises closed with 
the benediction by Rev. Herbert D. Gal- 
laudet. 
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Higher Training for Teachers 

A longer course of training—two years, 
following two years of general college work 

-is now offered to young men and women 
who wish to become teachers of the deaf. 
Central Institute, at St. Louis, has established 
a Teachers’ Training College at which this 
instruction is to be available, its inauguration 
having been made possible by a grant of 
$125,000 from the General Education Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. On satis- 
factory completion of the course, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education will 
be awarded. 


The Francis W. Gawith Memorial 
Scholarship 

A scholarship carrying a special course at 
Clarke School—a normal course preparatory 
tO supervisory and administrative positions— 
has been established by the Clarke School 
Normal Association. It is to be open to young 
men who can meet certain requirements as to 
character and educational qualifications. 

It is felt that such a movement, to assist 
each year some young man who would enter 
the work of educating the deaf with an un- 
derstanding of the oral viewpoint, would 
meet the approval of Miss Gawith, for many 
years the beloved Assistant Principal of 
Clarke School. The committee in charge, 
Misses Emma Hoyt Rawlings and Amelia 
DeMotte, wish to give any one who has the 
oral instruction of the deaf at heart an op- 
portunity to contribute to the fund. 


Miss Dorothy Morris has been appointed’ 


treasurer of this fund, and contributions 
should be sent to her at The Clarke School, 
Round Hill, Northampton, Mass. 


A New School 

A new day school for the deaf has re- 
cently been opened in Ferndale, Michigan, 
with Miss A. Grace Chubb as teacher. 
This school was made possible through an 
arrangement whereby the crippled children 
of Ferndale are sent to Royal Oak and 
Hazel Park (two smaller communities 
nearby) which in turn send their deaf chil- 
dren to Ferndale, thus making the enroll- 
ment large enough for a special class. 
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Special Classes in Detroit 

An article appeared in School Life for 
July, 1930, telling of the work now being 
done in Detroit for the education of the 
handicapped. Special classes have been in- 
augurated in the school system which take 
into consideration requirements of handi- 
capped children. This school for the deaf 
and those with seriously defective hearing is 
said to be the second largest of its kind in 
the United States. Special work in lip read- 
ing and rhythm is done, and the school also 
has a dental clinic as well as one for testing 
the hearing of the children. Besides the 
special classes, regular subjects of the ele- 
mentary school are taught, and after complet- 
ing the work of the eighth grade the students 
are admitted to the regular high schools for 
hearing children. 


Nashville League Helps Deaf 


Children 
The Nashville League for the Hard of 


Hearing, not content with making strenuous 
efforts to have the hearing of all public 
school children tested with the audiometer, 
treated when necessary, and helped by lip 
reading’ when damaged seriously, is also 
calling attention to deaf children of pre- 
school age within its territory and asking 
provision for their needs. A recent issue of 
the Nashville Banner carried an appealing 
story by Mrs. Watkins Crockett, telling of a 
little three-year-old, deprived by illness of 
his hearing and of the speech which it 
would have brought him. Mrs. Crockett 
asks local assistance for such children, as 
well as for those whose hearing is only 
slightly impaired. 
Why Whooping Cough Is Prevalent 
Dr. John P. Koehler, commissioner of 
health of Milwaukee, ascribes the failure 
to control whooping cough largely to the 
practice of allowing well children to play 
with coughing children. Other causes, he 
says, are late diagnosis and late report to the 
health department by the physician, the ig- 
norance of some parents who do not “‘believe 
in” contagion, objections to having homes 
placarded, failure to prosecute infractions of 
the law, and public indifference—The 
World's Children. 
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Pictorial Map Work 
(Sontinued from page 118) 

trip, and the fact that someone whom they 

knew well had slept “in that little bed’ and 

eaten on the train like that made all the 

difference in the world in the interest taken. 

In connection with this work we are pic- 
turing important historical events on the 
bulletin board. 

For Armistice Day there was a beautiful 
picture of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Washington, pictures of famous generals 
of the World War, the car in which the 
Armistice was signed, the Rheims Cathedral 
in flames and as it is since restoration. 

A few short sentences about the war were 
written on white construction paper, and the 
children demanded to be shown France, 
England, Belgium, Italy and Germany on the 
map. They said they couldn’t find them on 
the map of the United States. These, of 
course, were children who had had no 
geography. 

The result of this display was both amus- 
ing and amazing. The children brought in 
old war books which they had gotten from 
fathers, uncles, brothers, etc., who were in 
the war. They proudly displayed pictures of 
General Pershing and told of wounds borne 
by various relatives. We didn’t know they 
had any of the pictures or that they knew 
anything about the war. 

One teacher was trying to teach about 
germs in water while this display was up. 
She asked, ‘‘“Why do we boil water?’ and a 
boy wrote, ‘“To kill the Germans.”’ 

Our Thanksgiving display consisted of 
pictures of Plymouth Rock, the “First 
Thanksgiving,’ Indians, turkeys, and a sand 
table project of the Pilgrim Village at Ply- 
mouth with the Mayflower anchored at sea. 

As I stated in the beginning, no stress is 
laid on this work by the teachers, and no 
child is held responsible for anything con- 
nected with it, but the results are most grati- 
fying. 








The 
Acousticon Creed 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 


| aie 


Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third . .. TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon, 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Eporrh M. Bue tt, Exiza 
McSHerry Wopprop, ano Coxin S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 


Price per copy, $1.00; 85c¢ per dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M.- Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


Gertrude 








Stepping Stones to Speech Reading 
By Lula May Bruce and Ruth Paxson 


Simple, Systematic, Successful lessons for 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 
Order from Ruth Paxson 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Price per copy $2.10 
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She Won Her A.B. Among Hearing 


Students 
(Continued from page 100) 


“And now I am enjoying a year's rest, 
which I promised myself. I shall not decide 
definitely on any future plans until summer; 
meanwhile, having reached the milestone A. 
B. I can look back and say, ‘It has been a 
great adventure. I have passed through the 
valley of despair, up the hill of confidence, 
along the road of discouragement, over the 
sea of hope; I have found a few leaves of 
the tree of knowledge. I pause. Soon I shall 
resume my journey.’ ” 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 110) 

they have opportunity to know, true though 
The responsibility for 
training them into attitudes that make for 
adjustment to the world in which they must 
live—worthy adjustment — squarely con- 
fronts those who have them in charge; we 
can hardly hold ourselves guiltless if we 
withhold opportunity. 

Those who have worked long with deaf 
children know something of their amazing 


that statement is. 


capacity for somehow perceiving certain 
things which cannot be conveyed directly to 
their minds. The normal sensitiveness of 
little children to the human atmosphere 
about them often seems to become intensi- 
fied in the child whose deafness has forced 
increased dependence upon it. 

This little book is essentially a study of 
precisely this matter—the effect of atmos- 
phere upon the unfolding spiritual percep 
tions of little children, beginning in im 
fancy. The author avoids what she styles 
“efforts to implant in the child’s mind ab- 
stract ideas which he is not yet capable of 
receiving’ and stresses sympathetically the 
part played by the practices of every day 
in developing “the love of right which 
creates the hatred of wrong.” 

“I believe,” she says, “that every child 
possesses as part of his natural inheritance 
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a certain degree of spiritual responsiveness 
in the same way that he possesses a power 
to respond in other directions—physical, 
mental and moral—to the environment in 
which he is placed. Step by step we 
grown folk help to develop the mental 
capacity, the physical capacity and the 
spiritual responsiveness” of childhood. 





Some Helps in Language Teaching 
(Continued from page 119) 

note books, in the positive and negative 

forms, leaving a space for the present tense, 

thus: 


Past Tense Present Future Tense 
Tense 
went (1) (We) shall go 
will go 
did not go (1) (We) shall not go 
will not go 


After taking up the Language Stories and 
Drill, Book One, whenever the outline is 
written call attention to the pronouns that 
are used with the different forms and have 
the children make sentences using the differ- 
ent forms of the verb with time phrases. 
This is of much more value than any amount 
of conjugation or writing the forms in the 
“boxes” without any practical application. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the above 
ideas are those of Miss Edith M. Buell, 
rather than my own, and it is to her that I 
owe any success which I may have had in 
teaching the deaf. It was under her guidance 
that I took the training for the work and her 
ready help and advice have been of great 
value to me from time to time. Her sp!endid 
ideas have been an inspiration not only to 
the teachers she has trained, but also to the 
pupils she has taught and her influence will 
long be felt and the good she has done will 
live after her. Every teacher of the deaf 
should possess her “Outline of Language for 
Deaf Children with Notes on the Presenta- 
tion of the Work” and should study it and 
be guided by it. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
Nitchie Method 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 


ROSE I. DAVIS 


Terrace Court Apartments Birmingham, Ala. 








The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Readirg, Baltimore Public Schools 
This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored charts described for each lesson, Concrete 


Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 


Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZ- 
ING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 
Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 














Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Department of Special Education 


Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 
MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 


Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate. Nitchie Scl:ool of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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It sounds paradoxical but it is it is seal a 
fact that one of the best ways of adding 
to our happiness is by decreasing the num- 
ber of our pleasures. 

—Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks. 
oS aK ES 

The chief tragedies of the Transport Age 
are the empty-headed creatures who are 
spending such a great proportion of their 
lives in rushing about—doing nothing. 

—G. R. Stirling Taylor. 

The old adage that practice makes per 
fect is an exploded theory. Golf links are 
cluttered with duffers who have been prac- 
ticing the wrong swing with the wrong club 
for years. Practice makes habit. If you prac- | 
tice the wrong habit you have something) 
to unlearn before you can learn the right! 
one. 

Just as golf requires its variety of separate 
movements, addition requires more than 
twenty different skills. Modern teachers can 
tell in what skill a child is weak and set him 
right. Unaided he would remain a duffer 
at mathematics all his life. 


—William F. Russell. 
oe x 


Men he!p each other by their joy, not by / 
their sorrow. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Bo * Bo 
To be a great teacher one must be a great 
personality, and without ardent and indi- 
vidual tastes the roots of our being are not 
fed. For developing personal power it is 
well therefore for each teacher to cultivate 
interests unconnected with his official work. 
Let the mathematician turn to the English 
poets, the teacher of classics to the study of 
birds and flowers. [And teachers of the 
deaf ?—what would he have said to us?} 
It is a mistake to reject a bit of truth be- 
cause it lies outside our province. All knowl- 
edge is our province. 
—George Herbert Palmer. 
x * 
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Nothing less than an expert knowledge, 
tempered by a spirit of reverent ministry to 
those placed under our tuition, will ever 
make us professional teachers. 

—Henry Suzzalo. 
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When I take a golf lesson all the profes- 
sional says to me is don’t. “Don’t lunge,” 
he says. “Don’t take your eye off the ball. 
Don’t over-swing. Don’t move your head. 
Don’t hook. Don't slice. Don’t bend your 
left elbow.” 

In the same way most of the rules of 
mental health would have to be framed in 
the negative. Don’t pamper your child. I 
say “child’”” because we know that most 
mental health or unhealthiness is determined 
in childhood. Don’t make him feel inferior. 
Don’t be too severe, don’t frighten him, 
don’t make him jealous, don’t worry him 
or worry over him, don’t talk about his sick- 
ness, don’t boss him too much, don’t say 
“don’t” to him all the time, don’t compare 
him with others, don’t lie to him, don’t 
glorify his temper tantrums, don’t bribe 
him, don’t over excite him, don’t humiliate 
him. 

And all these don’ts and many others are 
derived from our knowledge of bad things 
that can happen from continuing the pro- 
hibited tendency. 

—Karl A. Menninger. 


* % * 


Taste is a cultivated ability to discriminate 
between what is fine and what is less fine. 
The perpetual urge to observe more closely, 
to listen more attentively, is what in the end 
develops taste and makes the enjoyment rich. 
If one disc on your phonograph gives you a 
deeper pleasure than another, ask yourself 
the reason for it. It is amazing what rich 
spiritual results come merely from asking the 
right question. John Erskine. 

oe 

We may possibly think that a child’s repu- 
tation is of small account in relation to his 
character: we may believe that what a man 
is counts for more than what his reputation 
is. This is a critical fallacy. The reputation 
that a man enjoys has a very direct influence 
upon his character. Only the unusual in- 
dividual is able to keep his bearings under 
the handicap of a bad reputation. In fact 
the characters of many boys have been ruined 
because their teachers, parents or school- 
mates have given them a bad reputation in 
their community. 

To pay attention to character and let repu- 
tation take care of itself’ may be a good 
practice for heroes and supermen, but it is 
too drastic for ordinary adults and children. 
W. W. Charters. 











ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal, Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book, Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading is 
not a new theory of instruction in the art, but is 
the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching of lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities. 
Based entirely upon the well-known Muller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of hearing adult since 
1902, its fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having been 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been planned 
and graded for the schoolroom, but they have been 
tested by actual experience as to their adaptability to 
the cancion of lip reading to the children for whom 
they are intended. 

Besides the regular work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review ques- 
tions which are not only useful in themselves, but 
form a basis upon which the teacher may build many 
more similar questions which suggest themselves to 
her during the presentation. 

Part Two has various exercises on homophenous 
words. 

248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 


*The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the 
Deaf. (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by Martha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 





Address all orders to 


THE NICHOLS PRESS, Publishers 
LYNN, MASS. 





THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


—, 
Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


= 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By THOS. P. NICHOLS & SONS CO. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known authorities 
in the country and a teacher of large experience. 
This accounts for the wonderful sale which this book 
has had. Its revision brings the book thoroughly 
up to date with all the latest methods. It is used 
as a text-book in some of the public schools and in 
many of the leading schools for the deaf. 
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Cleary Oral School 
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A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 








Books of Interest to the Deaf, 

Students of Deafness, Parents 

and Teachers of Deaf Children 
“ 


Arnold, Thomas—Education of the Deaf $2.75 
Avondino, Josephine—The Babbling 


Method -60 
Bell, Alex. G.—The Mechanism of 

Speech SENOS! 
Bell, Alex. M.—Facial Speech Reading 

and Articulation cannetene 25 

Faults of Speech ....... e 50 
Bruhn, Martha E.—Muller-Walle Method 

of Lip Reading...................... 3.50 
DeLand, Fred—Dumb No ead or the 

Romance of the Telephone ........... 1.00 

“ 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ASSEMBLED BY JAF 


Not Interested.—Workmen were mak- 
ing repairs on the wires of a Norwood 
schoolhouse on Saturday, says the Railway 
Clerk, when a small boy came along and 
stopped to look. 

“What are you doing?” 
finally. 

“We are installing an electric switch,” 
explained one of the workmen. 

The boy looked somewhat astonished. 

“Oh, well,” he said, after some hesita- 
tion, “I don’t care. We've moved away and 
I don’t go to this school any more.” 


he inquired, 


Blessings of Poverty.—Apropos the un- 
employment situation, a kind lady was 
questioning one of the men who had 
stopped at her farmhouse door. 

“My poor man,” she said, ‘how did you 
ever come to such a condition?” 

‘‘Ma’am, I’m the victim of over-educa- 
tion,” explained Weary Bill. “When I was 
a kid, I read so much about the blessings 
of poverty that I just naturally couldn't 
work.” 

—The Pathfinder. 

Travel Note.— ‘There's a wonderful 
echo here,” the guide was explaining to the 
visiting educator as they walked along the 
Lake, District. ‘But you have to shout very 
loud. Now, you just yell: “Two pints of 
beer!’ ”’ 

The educator shouted and then listened. 

“I hear no echo,” said he. 

“Oh, well,” said the guide, “here comes 
the innkeeper with our beer, anyway.” 

—Yorkshire Post. 





Poet’s Corner.—A university student, 
sitting for an examination, says the Glasgow 
Record, was asked to compose a verse in- 
cluding the words ‘“‘analyze” and ‘‘anatomy.: 
He wrote: 

My analyze over the ocean, 
My analyze over the sea. 
Oh, who will go over the ocean, 
And bring back my anatomy! 
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March, 1931 


Expert Opinion.—The teacher was put- 
ting questions to the class. 

“What would you call a man,” he asked, 
“who keeps on talking and talking when 
people are no longer interested ?” 

“Please, sir,” said a boy, ‘‘a teacher.” 


The Laundry.— ‘Shirts that laugh at the 
laundry,’” were advertised by a certain firm, 
says an exchange. One of ours, bought else- 
where, has such a keen sense of humor that 
it arrived home from the laundry the other 
day with both its sides split. 


Big Idea Department.—Recently I saw 
an advertisement in a magazine which of- 
fered to reveal a secret for growing thin 
without drugs or exercise. I sent a dollar 
and received a postcard which read: “Try 
living within your income.’’ I tried it, and 
have lost thirty-three pounds. 

ee ae 


Bedtime Story.—During the great 
Thames Floods at Mudcombe some years 
ago, says the Weekly Telegraph (London), 
“a certain Mr. Brown behaved with con- 
spicuous gallantry. With the hearty support 
of all Mudcombe, the local papers named 
him the Hero of the Mudcombe Floods.” 
All the visitors were introduced to him, and 
listened spellbound to the reminiscences of 
the Mudcombe Floods. 

His fame spread far beyond Mudcombe, 
but at last he was called to his fathers. 
Shown around Heaven by Gabriel, he was 
introduced to a group of very venerable men 
as the Hero of the Mudcombe Floods. They 
listened enthralled, except one very old man 
who continually sniffed. At last Mr. Brown 
drew Gabriel to one side. ‘Doesn't that 
old chap believe me?” he asked. 

“Don’t bother,” replied the archangel. 
‘Its only professional jealousy. That's 
Noah.” 


An Explanation.—Two instructors were 
discussing the modern college student. 

“And think how many of them commit 
suicide,’ said the first, in amazement. “It 
is inexplicable. And the curious thing is 
that most of them shoot themselves in the 
chest.”’ 

“That's all that’s necessary, professor,” 
explained the second teacher, cynically. 
‘They're all dead from the neck up, any- 
way,” 
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THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 

OF BOSTON, INC. 
339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by both 3A 
and 4A Audiometers, and hear- 
ing instruments demonstrated 
by appointment. Guild House 
offers bedrooms for students and visitors at rea- 
sonable rates. Office hours 9-5 daily except Sat- 
urday afternoons, Sundays and Holidays. Vis- 
itors welcome. 








HOMOPHENOUS 
CHART—consonanTs 
Devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, Teacher of Lip Read- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
For use as a guide in teaching the theory of the 
homophenity of words. 
Chart including fixture and directions sells for 
$8.25 prepaid. When ordering state whether for 
Nitchie or Muller-Walle Method. 
Order from the Bruce Brough Press, 448 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 
The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ae 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill- Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual 

Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual 

Series III. Myths 

Series I, IT and II] 


WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TRE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusive 


Children prepared for hearing schools. 


school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash t s 
ington, which offers many educational at 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President If 
Kensington, Maryland © 


The Spruces 








DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what s0 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask , 


is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- | 


out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


ero 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising ~ the 


47 W. 34th Street 


American Federation of Organizations for t 
Hard of Hearing 
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